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AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SOIKNOES. Hal) of the 
itieny, 10 Beacon Street. Wednesday, February 8. 


2 APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CUUB. Rooms, 9 Pafk Street 
Petruary 23, Winter Excursion to W oodetock, Vt. 


BorTONIAN SOCIETY. Old State House. Tuesday, February 14. 


} FORK 
botTos SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. Wesleyan Hall, 
_— frnfield Street; Wednesday, February 1. 
— SOCIETY OF NATURAL HIsToRY. Natural History 
ED “ing, Boylston Street. Wednesday, February 1; A new in- 
c7 
Mite: of the capture of streams, by H. L. Harris; The natural 
7 ot disease, by Prof. W. T. Sedgwick. 
bOTON SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 419 Washington Street. Tues: 
February 14, 
‘ Gaye: . 
‘ a. ICAL LIBRARY. 6 Mount Vernon Street. 
™~ Keading Room, 100 periodicais, open from 8 a. m. 
Otp.n., Saturdays to 4:80 p. m. 
¥ 


MAMACHUSETTS CHARITABLE MECHANIC ASSOCIATION. - Me- 
atic: Building u 


¥ ‘niington Avenue. Massachusetts Fine Art 
» pen January 16-28, from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 






Massacuuserrs HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. Horticultural 












mt Street. Saturday, February 4, Exhibition of 
Flowers and Vege tables. 
Merce oF Fine 
ARTS. Copley 8c . < 
Bi Porcrott | ploy Square, Memorial Exbibi 


Petts of Jo! i's works, open to Feb. 19; Exhibition of 
‘saad Sech Wells Cheney, now open; Exhibition of 
open Friday, Jan. 26. 
SY Exotixp HISTORIC-GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. No. 18 
Meet Srect. W ednesday, February 1. 
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aoe METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. Mass. Institute 
| Pare 
mee SCIENCE CLASS. Corner Berkeley and 
weeets; day, January 29, 12:80, p.m. 
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and telephones. 
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pera as amark of respect to the worthy American 
citizens whose deaths are recorded there. Inthe Fifty- 
| first Congress we wasted fifteen days in that way, and 


The occasion of the funeral of Phillips Brooks will be | no human being was the better or happier for it.” With- 
long remembered for the impression which it gave of the | out belittling any of our great men, it may yet be said 
sincerity of the public grief. The deserted city, with its \that the performance of public business would be as 


closed shops and its busy streets strangely silent in the | 
middle of a business day; the procession, numbering 
thousands, which passed through the vestibule of Trinity 
for a last look upon his features; the great square in the | 


face of the c h, packed with revere 2rs—all | 
~ march, packer th reverent mourners—all lers, more than one-half the mileage of street railways in 


these were ircidents showing how close he stood to the 
sympathies of the people, not as the Bishop, but ae the 
man. 





‘*The world belongs to optimists,” declared the coun- 
sel for the De Lesseps, father and son, before the tribua- 
nal in Paris at which the Panama Canal directors have 
been brought to answer for obtaining money under false 
pretences. It is true enough; the world would not move, 
civiljzation would stagnate, if it were not for optimists; 
and the De Lesseps had the world of France, and a good 
part of the rest of it, under the spell,of their optimism 
for a good many years. But there is one condition 
which Maitre Barboux, the advocate who advanced this 
daring plea for his clients, omitted to mention; and it is 
an essential condition. It is that the optimists shall suc- 
ceed in the end; that they shall at least make people feel 
that they have succeeded. If Columbus, the optimist of 
four centuries ago, had not found what everyone believed 
to be his predicted short cat to the Indies, he would have 
had even a worse time than that which befel him. If 
George Washington had not realized his optimistic dream 
of independence for the colonies,he would have a place in 
history only as an unsuccessful rebel. And the De Les- 
seps did not succeed. 


If anyone has doubted, of late years, that there is 
something in the atmosphere of New England favorable 
to authorship, or inspiring to the literary ffculty, such 
doubt ought to be removed by the tendency of writers, 
native to other parts of the country and to otber lands, 
to come here and make themselves homes. The latest 
distinguished immigrants are Rudyard Kipling, who has 
established himself at Brattleboro, Vt., and George W. 
Cable, who has built him a house at Northampton in this 
state. As an encouragement to others, it may be noted 
that these authors do not come here as a refuge for 
respectable poverty, bat with what may, without offence, 


*| be termed pomp and circumstance. Mr. Kipling’s new 


house has beeu widely advertised as to cost ten thousand 
dollars; while of Mr. Cable’s, the Springfield Republican 
says it is ‘‘one of the finest residences completed in 
Northampton the past year.” And why should not the 
men of letters, as well as the men of railroads and the 
men of coal mines and of factories, have their palaces? 





The movement for the abolition of Fast Day has 
taken shape in a vigorous presentation of the case before 
the appropriate committee of the Legislature. This is 
an instance in which the form of a revered tradition hrs 
outlived its spirit and its significance; and we may see 
Fast Day disappear from the calendar withoyt one pang 
of regret. Its spirit will be better preserved in the more 
general recognition and observance of Good Friday; 
while the creation of a new spring holiday, at some less 
surely inclement date in that season, will follow as a mat 
ter of course. 


There has come a time, at last, when it is seriously 
questioned whetiaer the adjournment of Congress ‘out of 
respect’ to some public man who has died is in every way 
proper or desirable. This question has been brought to 
the front by the unusual mortality among men of whose 
death Congress might be expected to take notice, which 
have made perceptible inroads upon the time available for 








business at this sbort session. The last of them was Jus- 
tice Lamar, of ti€ Supreme Bench. Ex-Speaker Reeéd is 
quoted as saying in this connection: ‘‘Mr. Lamar was a 


| great man whose death is much to be regretted. But this 


adjournment custom is becoming a wasteful abuse. If 
we go on im the way we are going we shall after a while take 
up the morning paper every day, read the obituary list and 


| notable a recognition of their memory as any that Con- 
| gress could give. 


According to the report of the Railroad Commission- 


Massachusetts is now operated by electricity. This 
simple statement illustrates, in a manner almost start- 
ling, the rapid adaptation of this comparatively new 
force to commercial uses. The march of electricity to 
the front as an industrial agent has indeed been wonder- 
ful both in its speed and its success. Within a few 
years it has come to be accepted as the preferred source 
of light, it is now seen to have. conquered the field of 
local transportation, it is already in use as the power of 
stationary machinery in many manufactures, and it may 
be expected to heat our houses and drive our railroad 
trains before the century, now drawing to its close, is 
completed. 





After long suffering, James G. Blaine has at last found 
relief. For months his death has been expected at any 
moment; yet such was the power of physical endurance 
possessed by this wonderful man that when the news 
came yesterday, although long expected, it came with 
something ofa shock. With his death, one of the most 
active spirits in the affairs of this generation of Ameri- 
cans passes away. His name will survive in written 
history, we think, longer than it will inthe minds of 
those who live after him. For with all his years of pub- 
lic service, he has left little, if anything, of accomplished 
work to tell of what he hasdone. He will always have to 
be counted as one of the great factors in the natioual de- 
velopment of the past thirty years; but he has made no 
such definite impress upon national policy that those who 
come after can point to it and sav, This was done by 
James G. Blaine. 


The session of the British Parliament which: opens on 
Tuesday next will be notable as that in which the battle 
for home rule for Ireland will be fought on determined 
lines. All that has been done heretofore has been in the 
nature of preliminary skirmishiug. It bas been the effort 
of a minority to secure the advantage of position, hardly 
looking for even a partial victory. Today Mr. 
Gladstone and the Home Rule party are in the 
majority. It. is a small majority, to be sure, 
by which the House of Commons is held by the Home 
Rulers, and it depends altogether upon the wisdum of 
Gladstone’s generalship whether this majority is made 
effective or vanishes when the crisis comes. This much 
Mr. Gladstone has accomplished: he bas framed a home 
rule bill which commands the approval of the entire 
Liberal party; and this is no slight task. To satisfy the 
requirements of the English members, and at the same 
time meet the exactions of the Irish Nationalists, is a 
work of statesmansbip. 





Egypt to-day holds much the Same relation to the 
political condition of Europe that Dakota holds to the 
meteorology of the United States. It is there that the 
blizzards originate. Just at this moment there are signs 
of that great storm of war which the prophets have been 
foretelling now for some years and which everybody has 
come to believe must break sooner or later. The boy- 
ruler, Abbas, has dared to form a cabinet offensive to 
British interests; the Lion has roared, and Abbas has 
retracted, sulkily and under protest; the French press 
cries aloud that the interference of Great Britain isa 
provocation to France; and there is a strengthening of 
the British occupation by troops from [India and the 
despatch of vessels of war. From these omens the scers 
deduce the great war that is to close the century, match- 
ing Russia and France against the Dreibund—Germany, 
Austria and Italy—with England in the midst of the fray, 
the prize to be the allotment of the Eastern Empire and 





the reconstruction of the map of Europe, 
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{ From the writings of Phillips Brooks.) 

JANUARY 28. ‘Never fear to bring the sublimest motive 
to the smallest duty, and the most infinite comfort to the 
smallest trouble.” 

JANUARY 29. ‘It would be a good thing if every min- | 
ister, before he began work in a parish, could go around 
the world.” 

JANUARY 30. ‘Men are losing themselves by their | 
obedience to God, and losing God by their fulfillment of | 
themselves.” | 


JANUARY 31. ‘“‘A government of the people is a gov- | 
ernment more sacred than any theocracy with its oracles 
warm from the lips of Goa himeelf.” 

Fepruary 1. ‘‘Any man who is good for anything, | 
if he is always thinking about himself, will come to think 
himself good for nothing yery soon.” 


Fepruary 2. ‘The lives of men who have been 
always growiug are strewed along their whole course | 


with the things which they have learned to do without.” | 
FEBRUARY 3. 
“The feet of the humblest may walk in the fleld 
Where the feet of the holiest havetrod ; 
This, this is the marvel to mortals revealed, 
When the silvery trumpets of Christmas have pealed— 


That mankind are the children of God.” 


PHILLIPS BROOKS. 





Since Monday morning there has been one subject 
which has engrossed every one’s thoughts, and almost ali 
the conversation in Boston. The death of Bishop Brooks 
came suddenly. Only a few near friends had been 
anxious about the result of the illness which had kept 
him at home for a day or two. And on Monday morn- 
ing, as men and women left their homes and met this 


} 


news, the distress which it brought to every one came 
with the suddenness of a blow. 

There is no man left in Boston of whom so many men 
would say that he was a personal friend. There was 
something in the habi: of his life which brought him into 
very intimate relations with men at different ages and of 
different callings,whom he might have dealt with more dis- | 
tantly. But it was not his way to deal with any one ata dis- 
tance. Inconversation,he came to theheart of the matter. 
Hisetters are quick, prompt statements of the thing in 
hand. And I think the first thing you would say of his ser- 
mons is that there 1s a similar directness in them. He knows 
what bis subject is, he knows what he wants to say, and 
he addresses it with great directness to those who 
hear. 

I suppose that, in the Biographical Dictionary me- 
moir of him, he would be rated first as the most distin- 
guished preacher of America in his time. But I am dis- 
posed to think that he is a great preacher because he is a 
great man. I am apt, indeed, to form the same judgment 
of all great preachers. [ think that Henry Ward Beecher, 
bad he been set to other work than that which he was set 
to, would have carried it through with vigor, directness, 
and spirituality such as gave to his sermons their force. 
It was my privilege to study and Write the life of James 
Freeman Clarke. I came from the work with the feeling 
that it would not have mach mattered what profession 
he had chosen; that he would have asserted his place as | 
a leader, whether he had been at the bar, or whether he | 
had been an inventor or an astronomer. And [ like to | 
say of Dr. Brooks that we measure him by quite too| 
scanty a standard when we recollect the impression of a | 
single sermon, or of a hundred sermons. He is a man of 
wide range, an all-round man, a man of large observa- 
tion and reading, a manof a certain intellectual facility 
which is unusual. > 

But all these are simply statements, as it were, of the 
tools with which the man worked. The foundation of 
the whole is that he is an unselfish, affectionate, loyal | 
son of God, who is quite indifferent to his own. reputa- 
tion, is quite indifferent to bis own comfort, his fatigne, 
or his surroundings, and is quite sure that God has sent | 
his children into the world that they may bring in his 





kingdom by ecclesiastical methods—by the methods of 


the pulpit, or in the duties of a prelate. He does it with | 
the same integrity,the same loyalty and ease of move- | 


ment, the same forgetfulness of self, with which he 
would have directed the movements ofa regiment in 
battle, or with which he would have sailed a ship upon 
the sea. 

“I am well aware that in saying this I do nut write as 
those who are thinking most of his influence on the com- 
munity. I was honored by his personal friendship, and 


A —_———— 


| of preachers had in hand for enlarging and quickening 


of all communions, are anxious to show their sense of 


| object-lesson to younger men called to like service and 


| great preacher, so we Ought not speak of him simply as 


| that we have known him, and that we regret his death, 


| disgraced as if an architect now-a-days should design a | 


+ eaten 





Iam writing with the sense of personal loss. Still, as 


the religions services. All this mingled iu most natural- 
ty with what [ used to tell him wasa certain boyishness 
in the temper and life; he enjoyed the society of young 
people, and seemed as young the week before he died as 
he did when he took the charge of the Church of the 
Advent in Philadelphia. 


And it is of course, also, that the clergy of the city, 


that loyalty to the Master’s service which lifted him 
wholly above the lines of sect. It annoyed him when 
people chose to refer to such lines, unless it were strict- 
ly necessary. The unity of the church was a reality to 
him. He did not care much ‘about formal plans for 
writing it cut upon paper; he knew he could trust in the 
cooperation of Christian men and women, as they knew 
gbey could trust in his; and he seemed perfectly indiffer- 
ent to the particular guidon under which they chose to 
rally for the fight. It was this real catholicity which 
fitted him specially for the place to which the diocese of 
Massachusetts, with great wisdom, called him. If he 
had lived, his life in that service woul have been an | 


doubtful as to the details of method. 
But just as we ought not speak of him simply as a | 


a great executive officer. Itis as agreat and good man 


alltoo early for our plans and hopes and needs. 


Epwarp E. Hater. 
CIVILIZATION AND CIVILIZATION. 


As each winter comes around, each of us, in his own 
household, experiences the inconvenience of an extremely 
low temperature as shown in its effects on our household 
arrangements. The water-pipes will freeze or perhaps 
burst, the gas-pipes will contract and leak at the joints, 
the ®verworked furnace will mix smoke with the hot air, 
and the other appliances with which we have tried to add 
to our comfort, contribute atleast for a time very materi- 
ally to our discomfort; and accordingly, we are treated 
toa variety of lectures and jokes on the inconveniences 
of modern conveniences. 





In laughing atthe jokes or yawning at the lectures 
which thus decry our attempts at civilization, we should | 
not forgot that they point out no defects in the civiliza- 
tion at which we are aiming, but only the defects in | 
civilization which we have so far attained. Take, as an 
example, the case of the frozen or burst water-pipe. | 
Under a perfect civilization the arrangements for pro- 
viding beat and water would have originally been planned | 
in their relation to each otber asa part of the general | 
arrangements of the house by the architect or his engi- 
neer; and when we have reached such a stage of civiliza- 


| 


tion the architect who designs a house whose arrange- | 
ments permit the water pipes to freeze will be as much | 


house in which the heating apparatus was so defective as | 


| to allow a member of the family to freeze. 


The trath is that we have not yet enough civilization 
to goreund; and although we have recently revived that 
old civilization under which houses are designed so as to | 


| be pleasing to the eye both from without and within, we | tries, and opened out the great avenues 


; : , have not yet succeeded in traly civilizing our plumbers | by land and sea, which supported a: 
kingdom. It happens to be his business to bring in this | 


| with tears in his eyes to the Virgin Ma that 
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of civilization on the part of a single ONE Of the 








I meet in every hour a dozen people who speak to me | have actually done the work. A workman wh, tors from 
with the same sense of personal loss, I cannot think that | onmeglect gives a turn or so too much to hi ob pe Inoked fe 
I misapprehend the impression which he has made, cer- | ing the thread of the gas pipe, anj who die ipto those 4 
tainly cn this community of Boston. People in London | error with hard wax which will ho} ; * Z “ores might come 
or in Chicago may think of him as the eloqaent speaker | months, and, as he knows ful! \ P - wt feng exploration 
whom they have listened to once or twice, at Westmin- | only, can very easily inconveni } é F — jataition rf 
ster orinsome other pulpit. Wehere are thinking of | ously injure, the people who are ; ‘ rn bee: wt Good Hop: 
the man who was good to oar sons in college, or who | tainted by gas which escapes f; a day—that | 
made such or such a visit on some widow in her sorrow, | and yet it is one of the essential elements ard would pass 
in some home of poverty, or to help forward such or | that it must depend upon the efforts of me: it. He set 
|such a beginner on a new career. We are thinking of | people some of whose work cannot be ino. em sing to DI 
the man whom it was impossibie to spoil by flattery, | be taken on faith. a fortan? 4 
whose life was as simple when he went and came asa Even the failures in our elect; Dparet which be ¥ 
bishop as it was when he met the noisy boys in the | and so annoying, are mostly th: of 7 . We m 
Latin School. ‘There was no cuty so humble but he was | poor execution and will be abo <a he, line of 8 
willing to take a share init; there was no responsibility | and their workmen learn their tra a arse, 9° 
so difficult but he accepted it bravely. We do not mean by this to cla f he Vasco Da 
The government of the University judges rightly in | conveniences a place in true civilizs eh , Mozame 
bringing its special tribute to his memory. He was an | possible for what calls itself ci, tio z ; —" ywa th 
instance of loval devotion to the college; he sacrificed | and when it does the reaction is s ’ 7 a merchan™* 
much for the college, in time and in work, and would | household details about which we 4 measles 7 oF = 
| gladly have given more. He delighted in the catholicity | tendency which was noticeab'e twenty or thir, ~ 3 used, 8 
| of the religious training of the college, and always gave | toward the introduction of ‘set ‘ 1 “ om _™ 
himself most heartily to every endeavor which the board | chambers has had its reaction, and the ewer , P — 


seems to be taking its old place 
recent design. Itis probable tha 
water into ail our rooms we did n 
might be introducing sewer-gas 
Again, the reaction from sto 
not, we should say, a mere fash 
ment of a true meeting of extre 
of the savage is more traly a civ { ' 
ing yourself than are the heating | 
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WILLIAM B. WEEDEN BEFORE THE AMERICAN ayy 
SOCIETY. 

[We are permitted togive our readers | following eg 
from Mr, Weeden’s paper which will app« 
coming volume of the Proceedings of t 
Society.—Eds.]} 

Considerable advance in shipbo 
the middle of the fifteenth century The slow hee 
man had at last conceived that is betterwe 
than to fight. The competition of | L talian repebiigg 
produced a better type of vessel. 1 rencese ering , 
the first ship approaching the modern form my roandi 
Their carrack of 1542—illustrations of which mg books 
served—is, in principle, much like CATT ing vaae t 
used ahalf-century since. We should expect thelgy var 
pooped stern, a survival of the fighting-tower 
long prevailed. “Ornaments, emblems, and de 
were lavishly engraved or painted on the! 
alternate stripes or squares of variegated 
rated the sails.” Everything was freely 
could contribute to magnificent and splendid effects were | 

Poor jack has been much the same relative t 
all ages. Our mariners swore terribly, like 
by’s men-at-arms, but they likewis ayed vigord log pi 
onoccasion. After the commerce with St 
was established, Carreflo was pilot of a vesse. 
a valuable cargo of sugar and hides to Spain i 
lent storm. When all but lost, he appealed s 


all, though the Devil was plainly 
saying ‘‘Who cares for her?” 

Sailors did not dare to whistle lest it bring 
if it was a calm, or increase it if was 
was unlucky if a vessel listed to sta 
Monsters were conveniently 
in the interests of religion. One rose! the deep & uve 
swallowed ac unbelieving sailor, w aying at diet Heur 
defied the Virgin Mary. A whole boat's crew tel 
to this little occurrence and the au es 
that something must be done to sav: 
of humanity—strictly forbade th go 
board ship. “Yoho! Heave 0!” the song of 
docks, was sung by the Venetians and proves 
Pheenicians. The Norman code 10! zulat 
was severe and a statute of Richard prought over om imp 
of its provisions. Severe punishments t 
graded for murder, brawling, or re’ g 
the head was shaved, then tarred at 
rioters crudely imitate medizval law-z 3 a ¥ 

Men in companies and crews urg' yard t 


near, cs 








and furnace men, and they are allowed to do their work (world of commerce at last produced & Born in 8 
in their own wild and uncivilized fashion without the | Prince Henry died in 1460. Students are chary of OF Fer 
| slightest relation to each other, so far as the ordinary | word genius. We may apply it to this perso® we as 
| house is concerned. Weare beginning to have sanitary insight, who brought ‘all the qualities nvestign™ - 
engineers who are doing most capital work in the supply- | leader and soldier to the exploration e eas Iya - 
| ing of heat and water to large and exf@tsive buildings, | outside and beyond the ancient wor a 
j but the plumber of our ordinary houses is very seldom | Eastern Mediterrgvean enterprise ! ssed along - 

| directed by the trained expert demanded by a true stilt joven, by the hands of both Aryan 4! Semitic 10 
pean. until it halted on this rocky, bleak, stor ast bor be 
Even when.such arrangements are adequately planned, | gal. Like begets like, Prince Heury 54°" red avon - 
a great deal of annoyance can be caused by the absence re only picked Portuguese, but the bo st skilled “J 
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1 Enrope. 
tors from - port out from Europe, 
gions of the old mother Asia, whence 
ae ae wealth. By mvestigation, by steady 
a a tradition and report, by the profound 

-enius, Prince Henry knew that the Cape of 
iil pa we know it--the ‘Lion of the Sea,’ in his 
ta ft wwhing end of a continent existed and | f 
-the mariner bold enough to grapple with 
¢ xpedition after another, steadily win- 
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grand-master. 
We may anticipate in time the sequel of this splendid 
> vevement. The master died{midway in the 
3 ‘lowers worked on to successful issue. 
sailed around the Cape in 1497. At 
oneountered the stream of life that flowed 
» coast. For he found great Mahometan 
wwoing large ships without decks. These | 
their.parts with leather, no nails being | 
> sails were palm-leaf mats. Genoese com- | 
irants were here and they used charts. At 
a met two Moors of Tunis, who spoke 
se. ‘The Devil take you for coming. 
-ou here from such a distance?” The 
with keen appetite for the savors that 
ie western cookery, replied, ‘‘We come 
Gamorin, king of 
sent a letter to Da Gama for the King 
said that India had precious stones and 
‘What I seek from thy country is 
ailvet ‘ scarlet.” always the 
scent led When Cabral stumbled on 
inded a large expedition sent out to trade 
wheu Magellan rounded South America, 
1 suort cut to the Spice islands. 
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ristians and spices.” 


and Spices ! 


them on. 
Brazil, he com 
Late! 
e Was seeRilly 
imagivation dominates mankind. What was the 
inthe fifteenth century? It 
ective world, limited by the senses and defined 
in hardly comprehend or set forth in- 
While we should not rashly assume that the 
than we now know it, the 
took on different forms. Individual 
‘inds here and there were powerful and intensely active, 
r wonderful new birth plainly shows. 
and floer, quantity was differently dis- 
‘fe of the people moved in an atmosphere 
tward and objective, controliing the sur- 
rounding perspective. There were no great collections of 
Manifold and mualtiform printing filling the air 
js was unknown; mechanism and machines in 
yn that should make utility almost cre- 
were not even conceived of. Utility was 
Splendor was on the wing and shining forth 
wasnot a matter of race; the Saracens 
Latins, whom the heavy English and 
slid Germans were foliowing fast. The Low countries 
were magnificeut in processions, festivals and banquets. 
Men and women wore the richest stuffs in profusion. 
lhe helmet laid aside, the gentleman’s head carried wav- 
log plames and glittering gems. Cathedral building, that 
in stone, had expended its best force, and 
strocture was becoming less lofty. Italian art, after the 
high spiritual exaltation of Umbria and Siena, was begin- 
in more sensuous color. Palaces, civic cita- 
dels and sumptuous dwellings more completely embodied 


the spirit of this time. 
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topher Columbus, the Genoese adventurer, 


was 
rn ioto this world of oriental magnificence illumined 
by Sarace \ture; this busy mart of southern Europe. 
ibe tre 


endous energies of the northern races were be- 
through the Hanse League and London 
rhe oceanic spirit embodied in Prince 


iventurers 


Heury of Port 


val had filled the old vessels with a wine 
{discovery too potent for their worn and narrow bulk. 
About 1474, Colambus went to Portugal, the most enlight- 
ened commercial mart, and at the same time received a 
etter from the Florentine physician, Toscanelli. The 
Florentine’s theories of the rotandity of the earth em- 
sodied Aristotle's and all the previous learning of the 
Subject, w ’ Speculative or empirical. Considerable 
‘portance is attached to Toscanelli’s influence over the 
ereat Mariner. From the in@uctive character of Colum- 
mee mm nay be doubted whether any speculative 
“pinion could iufluence him so strongly as the facts of 
Previous “iscovery, that filled the atmosphere of Portu- 
bal. He said if the Portaguese have discovered so much 
‘outhward there must be more westward. But he could 
~ mp ce the Portuguese to adventure with him. 

wdull 


y Portugal, Columbus sought the court of 
_uunend and Isabella. Political sagacity rather than 
we arlograpber’s insight or the exploring courage of 
“ailors influenced the Spanish court Perhaps the fine 
ofa woman did more even than statecraft to 


Precipitate t ’ 5 s 
— Che circumstances of the discovery 


luWition 
the issue. 
are well known. 


[have s; at the t P ; . 
® said that the imagination dominates, and every 
work proceed 


ah ling from it requires a symbol. The one 
ns = and best understood in this objective world 
© Spauiards was auriferous. Gold, gold, gold! 


Not westward but southward Miss Kilmansegg with her golden leg was then even more 
around Africa, | potent than now. The alchemists, whose work was ex- 
| tensive, helped to turn the popular mind that way. Every- 
body, from Zamorin on the Indian coast through the 
artisans and sailors of Europe to the grandees of Spain, 
was crying out 
great Columbus, with Winsor, among the islands on his 


tives fox gold, and vainly imagining every strange sound 
to be 0 

Spain hungered for her golden symbol and she got it. 
¢™ —. a4 the revenues of the Order of Christ, of , According to Ustariz, she imported five thousand millions 
of dollars in gold and silver from 1493 to 1724. 
there was not even apparent profit until the discoveries 
| of Cortez in 1519. 


otbers, chiefly to the republican Netherlands and stolid 


for gold. Itis pathetic to follow the 


irst voyage, nibbling at the ears and noses of Indian cap- 


echo from the golden courts of Kublai Khan. 


Yet 
Afterwards the real profit all went to 


Englishmen, whom haughty Spain despised. 

The Spaniards have been tried at the tribunal of 
history, not by what they accomplished in the discovery 
and occupation or America, but by that which they de- 
sired and expected. They did not expect, they would 
not have cared for another world, a counterpart of Eu- 
rope, which should work out the half-developed experi- 
ments of older civilizations under new and favoring 
conditions, and send back results to modify and change 
the face of the Old World. Their expectancy was for 
power, especially for that immediate manifestation of It 
symbolized in gold. #Their pietistic performance, by the 
way, overlaid these more vigorous passions. The pie- 
tism of the Afteenth century was, at best, a survival 
from times when faith was more effective, even if civill- 
zation was ruder inform. The poor achievementof the 
many excellent missionaries in Latin America 
the essential weakness of their system of faith. 
must be judged by 
deeds. 

And modern critics may well look to their own atti- 
tude, and their active expectancy. 


proves 
Spain 
its expectancy, and the resulting 


Nothing ever ex- 
ceeded the self-complacency of this century now drawing 
to its close. Werun a steamship across the Atlantic 
about five days, and light up darkness with a blaze 
flerce as sunlight. Fat millionaires give thank-offerings 
in large sums, when they fancy Providence has inter- 
vened in their favor. Our intelligence is widely dif- 
fused, but itis spread thin. 

The twentieth century is coming; and, later, the 
thirtieth will overtake the world. It will inquire who 
discovered the steam-engine, who drew forth the elec- 
tric-spark. Why were the dynastic wars of Napoleon, 
or the blundering struggles of western Europe with 





‘Injured by fall,’ in the Philadelphia 
day, and these accidents are numbered by the hundred. 


put on their plows and brushes. 
out a tremendous sweeper, which, anchored to two ca- 
booses, plies up and down the cabled streets. 
ordinary plows are hitched eight, ten and even twelve 
horses, and with loud halloo and jingling bells the jelting 
plow swings on its way. 





Russia, or the futile contests of France with Germany? 
How did you allow the brute force of labor to organize 
against the gravitating powers of capital, and all to- 
gether to oppress society in the name of liberty? How 
evolve Socialists with syringes of rosewater when good 
sense and manly action were required? Oh, nineteenth 
century! You will be called to the bar of history to 
answer: Did you consolidate power, whether it be of 
gold, or arms, or newly harnessed force, or late discov- 
ered powers of association; or did you simply stand for 
the right and the true? 

THUMB-NAIL SKETCHES IN PHILADEL- 
PHIA. 





ITS ARCHITECTURE. 

The architecture of Philadelphia presents today that 
pleasing variety which may be seen in any of our Eastern 
cities, with alarge number of exceedingly ornate two 
and three story buildings devoted to business. The effect 
of the latter is not pleasant,since the apparent sacrifice of 
light ana convenience to architectural gingerbread forces 
itself upon one, notwithstanding the richness of the carv- 
ings. While the long rows of houses with monotonous 
trimmings of white marble, steps of the same material 
and solid, white window shutters, are by no means obso- 
lete, still within reasonable distance of the central Public 
Building, in all directions, this uniformity has been 
broken up in many ways. White is no longer the uni- 
versal color for the shutters; the shutter themselves are 
by no means ever present; aud white marble has been 
supplanted by many much more tractable materials for 
decorative stone work. 

More especially in the winter time is the monotony of 
steps broken, for truly they have ,been modelled upon 
comparatively few patterns; but for their protection and 
for the greater safety of the householder and his friends, 


out or to be shamed into that appearance of show which 


unfortunately forms so large an element of our American 
life. 


PHILADELPHIA IN A SNOW-STORM. 


In the construction of its buildings, Philadelphia is a 


wiuter city, but its people are not a winter people—a 
fact due to the rare occurrence of late years of heavy 
snows or extreme cold, 
the present one, which, in all essential particulars, is 
truly a typical New England winter, invests the city and 
its peopie with peculiar picturesqueness. 
season does not bring with it here the hardships which 
are so painfully evident but a few miles to the south, 
where the houses of the wealthy, even, are poorly calcu- 
lated to keep out the cold,but its results partake rather of 
the nature of inconveniences and annoyances. 


For this reason, a season like 


An inclement 


With the first fall of the, snow comes fan for the 


boys, for the artificial-stone sidewalks, so plentiful here, 
lend themselves most admirably for slides. 
of snow eliminates,all friction, and boys and men éajoy 
themselves hugely at every turn, sliding in file along 
these smooth glissades. 


A thin film 


The passer-by must care for 


for himself, and indeed he needs so to do, lest his feet 
also join the merriment to the detriment of his corpo- 
real frame. 


The marble, railless steps of the houses lend them- 


selves, also, to the disturbance of human gravity, aud 
the general lack of experience in standing 
places contributes its aid toward tle downfall 


' 


in slippery 
of man. 
rhese and other causes necessitate a standing heading, 
newspaper of the 
As the snow falls on, the car companies of the city 
The cable lines bring 


To the 


After the snow ceases, all Philadelphia runs ina 
furrow. The plows of the car c>mpanies pile the snow 
in parallel ridges, long mountain chaiasem snow, broken 
only at intersecting streets, and there it remains until 
nature can dispose of it. A lady, carried a few feet 
beyond her crossing through the slipping .of the car 
brakes, finds herself confronted with a mountain wall of 
snow over which she must scramble, unless she is gym- 
nast enough to climb around the dasher and gain the 
car track. A few enterprising shop-keepers] contrive to 
have the snow carried away from in front of their 
doors for the benefit of their carriage patrons, but these 
are few and far between. It is no unusual sight to see 
the quaintcoach of one of Philadelphia’s grand ladies 
tilted up at a dangerous angle, while waiting at some 
Chestnut street store. 

The business of Philadelphia moves in single file 
along the snowbound streets; huge vans, uncouth cov- 
ered wagons, drays, all on wheels, for Philadelphia 
teaming knows no runners. The huge omnibuses, with 
their canvas-covered upper decks, lumber along with 
the picturesque spectacle of six horses each, in two sets 
o ee abreast. Mail wagons,, patrol-wagons and fire 
enginés lumber along the strect-car tracks and wait the 
pleasure of the dilatory cars. 

The most picturesque feature of the season, however, 
lies in the ice-encased spouts. These number one to 
every two or three houses, and boast, perhaps half of 
them, flawa, which a less searching agent than Jack 
Frost had left undiscovered. In flowing cascades, with 
stalactitic forms which would be the fortune of a cavern, 
they line thestreets, three or four to a'block, while the 
sun’s rays, daily melting the snow at the eaves, add 
fresh material to the mass below. At the street, they 
spread into insidious, glassy inclines, innocent of fric- 
tion, which are indeed pitfalls for the unwary. 


A NOVEL SWINDLE. 


A neat variation of the ‘found ring’ trfck has been de- 
vised in the City of Brotherly Love, which is so ingenious 
a trap for the thoughtless that it really reflects credit upon 
the inventive genius of the Philadelphia sharper. 

The myoptic Philadelphian, as wellas those whose 
vision has become impaired with age,affects eye-glasses or 
spectacles with rims of gold, the uniformity of the custom 
being a striking feature as one promenades the streets. 

The other evening, while sauntering with the other 
good Philadelphians along Chestnut Street, I was ac- 











they are now covered with wooden steps, painted in all 
the sober tints that the modern house-painter can supply, 
and diversified here and there with more or less ornate 
hand-rails, a very essential feature in this season of un- 
wonted frost and ice. 

All hues of modern stone, many tints of modern brick, 
many excellent and tasteful designs make the Philadel- 
phia of today an interesting place to visitand to study. Few 
of the towering office structures of the busier cities have 
made their appearance as y2t, although for living” pur- 
poses the system of flats is gradually gaining ground. 
One feature, noticeable and commendable, is that houses 
of ancient pattern hold their own amidst the splendor of 
their more modern neighbors and refusesgo be elbowed 








costed by a stranger. ‘‘You wear glasses,” said he; ‘‘per- 
haps you can use these. I have just foun1 them and they 
|areno use to me.” A casual glance down into his out- 
| stretched hand showed a new pair of eye-glasses, with 
| the gloss of the shop still upon them. 

They were convex glasses, I could see in an ‘instant 
and [ declined the generous offer. He went on to explain 
“T found them and they are nousetome. I'll let you 
have them cheap—” and, detecting negation still in my 
looks, he added as a last suggestion, ‘‘Perhaps you could 
' put your glasses in these frames.” 
| A day or two later, he met me on Market Street, and, 
with a rush,he began the formula, ‘‘I see you wear glass- 
es, I have found these—” then something familiarin my 
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form or features seemed to strike ,him, his story ceased, 
and in another moment he was borne from mein the rush- 
ing crowd. 

Of course, the glasses are of the cheapest plate and of 
little value; but the scheme is so novel and taking that 
there can be Jittledonbt that its originator has daily 
many occasions to go and ‘find’ more of his golden prizes. 


Joun Ritcuie, Jr. 


A LOOKER-ON IN BOSTON. 





“There is a chill in the air and a loneliness in the 
streets to-day” were the words, which, though spoken by 
one whose personal friendship for Bishop Brooks gave 
poignancy to his sorrow, would find an echo in many 
hearts; for the sense of loss is so universal as to over- 
ride all difference of creed, while all who had listened to 
him or read his inspired words felt that he was a friend. 
The meeting of the Browning Club on Tuesday was, as 
would be expected, tarned almost into a memorial meet- 
ing, the many tributes to the dead bishop taking the 
place, in interest, of the programme arranged for the 
day. Mr. Moxom, owing to illness which had interfered 
with his preparation, gave only the preface of what pro- 
mised to be an exceedingly interesting essay on Brown- 
ing’s poems, ‘Balaustion’s Adventure’ and the ‘Apology 
of Aristophanes ;’ but before beginning his paper he, to 
use his own most tender words, ‘‘laid a wreath of flowers 
on the coffin of his friend;” and those who have ever 
listened to Mr. Moxom can believe that the wreath was 
one of immortelles infused with the fragrance of fresh 
spring flowers. 


One interesting incident was told by a lady who had 
been much impressed by the character of the last sernion 
preached by Dr. Brooks as rector of Trinity This sermon 
was entirely free from the reminiscent personal quality 
which might almost have been looked for at such a time, 
and was only an earnest appeal for renewed consecration 
of life. She asked him, on meeting him a few days later, 


replied that he could not tell her; possibly in the Bosto 
Journal; but that We never read any reports of his seér- 
mons. ‘*Ther;"She continued, ‘the, looking down into 
my face, said thoughtfully, ‘I do my work, the work of 
the Master, as best I can, and care little what is said of 
it.” 


where she could find a full report of that sermon. off 


When we read those chapters which Victor Hugo de- 
votes toan account of the character and daily life of the 
great bishop, Monseigneur Myriel, our hearts go out to 
him in love and reverence, while at the same time we 
say it is not true to life that self should be so entirely 
obliterated; yet here in our midst has lived these many 
years a veritable ‘Monseigneur Welcome’, who has used 
his powers and his influence but as a trust committed to 
him for tbe uplifting of souls. So great that he leaves 
no peer, so simple that a child could approach and under- 
stand him. An honored guest at houses where his spirit 
must have done much to leaven pride and selfish cold- 
ness; as welcome a visitant (if half that is told be true) 
in poorest homes where he carried not material help alone 
but the far greater gifts of friendship and sympathy. 

Someone was said, in speaking of the effect of his 
preaching, ‘You listen to some fine preachers and go 
away feeling the utter uselessness of ever trying to 
preach again after such a magnificent display; but after 
hearing Phillips Brooks you feelg that everything that is 
true and noble is possible and you begin your work again 
with renewed courage.” In like manner was the ordinary 
listener impressed. Theroad to the heights on which he 
stood seemed so plain and simple that the wonder was 
that any missed it. It was ‘the natural way of living;’ 
and to-day the whole country mourns not so much the 
eloquent preacher, the powerfu! bishop, as the simple 
man who was the embodiment of unselfish service and of 
courageous sincerity; who more than any other realized 
Chaucer's description of the good parson; ‘‘Cristes love, 
and his apostles twelve he taught, but first he folwed it 
himselve.” 


A member of the University Club tells me that efforts 
are making to secure the adjoining house where, if suc- 
cessful, a restaurant for ladies would {be open. In this 
clubbish age, women are keeping pace with men in the 
number of such organizations, are rather going ahead of 
them in the ambitious objects fomwhich they stand, but 
are far behind them in fine accommodations. No womana’s 
club is so luxuriously housed as this; but as a ‘woman’s 
use ofclubs and club life is so totally different froma 
man's. perbaps there is less necessity for anything more 
than moderate comfort in their club houses. A club 
could never, in any sense, take the place of a home to 
women asit does to men; but for the many women who 
are, for any reason, mere sojourners in the city, a clnb- 
house that would take the place of a hotel would be very 
welcome, and many an envious feminine eye must 
gloat over the possibilities of cosy comfort in the 
pleasant rooms with their wide windows overlooking the 
river, and the big, hospitable fire-places and chimney 
corners. °. 





HARRISON GRAY OTIS, 


[We have the pleasure of printing a letter of reminis- 
cences from Hon. Sylvanus B. Phinney of Barnstable, 
which have been called out by Dr. Hale’s sketches of 
Boston sixty years ago. Eds.] 





Rev. Edward E. Hale: 


My dear Sir—The articles yon haverecently furni: hed 
the Atlantic Monthly have everywhere been reg@ with in- 
terest. My attention has been called, by a NeW England 
lady, to the December number. She says it seemed to 
her, almost, as she read them, as if she were reading her 
own ‘girlhood,’and your reminiscences of my own ‘boy- 
hood, while in the office of Nathan Hale, your father, 
were exceedingly complimentary. 

Nathan Hale wasa remarkable man. As a rapid, often 
eloquent, writer, he has never had his equal in Massachu- 
setts, except it may be yourself. I was his apprentice in 
the Daily Advertiser office, as early as 1824; andI have 
known frequently, after his ,labors and fatigues of the 
day, that he would come into the office as late as 10 
o’clock and furnish able and interesting articles as leaders 
forthe morning paper, upon important national issues. 
Six and eight closely written pages would pass into the 
hands of the compositor, before the ink was dry, even 
without his giving them a second reading. 

But my object at th's time is more particularly to re- 
fer to your ,article of a‘New England Boyhood’ and to 
send you a copy of a letter from Harrison Gray Otis. I 
have no doubt it will be read with interest, as he speaks 
of'the fact that Barnstable was ‘‘not only the scene of 
his earliest friendship, but of his first love.” 

The Barnstable Centennial Jubilee, in 1839, called out 
the sentiment to‘‘The memory of James Otis ;an illustrious 
native .of the town of Barnstable; an ornament of his 
country and devoted champion of her freedom. The 
lightning of his genius and impassioned eloquence threw 
a dazzling splendoron that life which at anafter period 
was instantly extinguished by the lightning of Heaven.” 
As afl appropriate and interesting appendage to this senti- 
ment was read the following letter from Mr. Otis, whose 
name as ‘‘the pioneer of American Independence” was 
held in the highest respect :— 


Boston, Aug. 31, 1839. 


Your polite invitation to attend the Centennial Jubilee 
at Barnstable was duly received;—an answer has been 
delayed in the hope of my being able to make it in _per- 
son. 

Many years have elapsed, since I found it expedient 
to impose upon myself the restraint of absence from all 
convivial assemblies,but the feeling of my heart dictated 
to me that this shonld be an exception. I am, however, 
embargoed by the gout and can only send you my kindest 
sympathies and respects. 

There can be, in the course of nature, but few persons 
present at your Jubilee, who retain the vivid and prec- 
lous recollections which Ido of what Barnstable was in 
the year 1775; of its scenery, its localities, its people; 
and of their firmness and patriotism during that terrible 
year. 

Barnstable was not only the place of the birth and 
residence of my immediate ancestors for four genera- 
tions, but it afforded to my childhood an asylum from the 
storms of war and a retreat for my peaceful studies dur- 
ing the siege of Boston. I had been there but a few 
weeks, before the news arrived of the conflagration at 
Charlestown. This came to us, not in the shape which 
it has since assumed, of a real victory though nominal 
defeat, but with the unmitigated horrors of conflagration 
and massacre, and as a specimen of the mode in which 
our peaceful villages were intended to be swept with the 
fire and sword. 

Never can I forget the sensation of the people of 
Barnstable in that dismal hour. I sincerely believe, from 
the impressiors then made and constantly renewed since, 
that every man capable of bearing arms was ready to 
rush to death in revenge of his martyred brethren, and in 
defence of his country. The minds of the peeple were 
convulsed by all the violent passions of our nature, ex- 
cept fear, which seemed to be unknown. 

From that time the good people of Barnstable and 
Cape Cod were harrassed by perpetual alarms. The 
militia were constantly on the alert; the minute men 
and volunteers often slept upon their arms;—on one day 
the British Tenders were making demonstrations out- 
side of Sandy Neck; at other times their larger vessels 
were cruising off Hyannis and the Southern coast, threat- 
ning to land, no one could tell where;—and during the 
whole of this period nothing was heard among the people 
of Barnstable, but the note of preparation, the voice of 
patriotism, and the universally expressed determina- 
tion to conqueror or die. 

These scenes, to say nothing of the part taken in 
them by near reiatives, were sufficiently stirring to make 
a deep impression on the mind of a boy in his tenth year; 
but a thousand personal circumstances concurred to in- 
spire me with a deep and abiding interest in Barnstable 
and its inhabitants. 

I was placed at school with the amiable Mr. Hilliard, 
Pastor of the East Parish, where I passed my time from 
Mondays to Saturdays. Onthe last day of the week I 
was sent for and conveyed to the Patriarchal mansion,and 
attended on Sundays the religious instructions of the pious 
and venerable Mr. Shaw. In these weekly journeyings,I be- 
came familiar with the location of every house and build- 
ing between my points of departure,and with the younger 
inmates of many of them; and I feelasif I could jot 
down the principal part of them upon a plan of the roaa. 
At this school I formed a friendship which has endured 
to this hour, without any va:iableness or shadow of 
change, with Thomas H. Perkins, my fellow exile whose 
successful enterprise and magnificent bounty have raised 
him to be an ornament to his country and profession. 





others with the,then future,Solicitor Ge. r 
He was somewhat my senior, and assures tale & 
pretensions over his schoolmates jn oo» 
having been chief volunteer fiferto the Bergen 
men, in the rudiments of which art. a. wo ’®™ 
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Phillis, his Father’s servant, who taught him a Dameg 
to play the fife and to plough potatoes. Alternately 
Barnstable was not only the scene of my vartioe en 

ship, but of my first love. I became enamoured of 
charming young person, nearly of my ow saan of 
course of this love did not run smooth. [y a, \ 
ramble over the flelds and hedges with her om 
young persons, she had the misfortune to lose by “ 
of genuine gold beads; the fault was nelther ete, 
mine, but of the strivog on which they wor three 
but still, as real mintdrops were in that day yer.’ 
able and treasury notes greatly onthe decline » 7 = 
stance brought me into some discredit wit; ». 
as accessory toa loss which impaired the facyny 
suming special payments, when the ; should, af Te ¢ 
and resulted in a fature non-intercourse arrive 


These bagatelles, I fear, may seein | 
and too light for the occasion; but I ¢, as if] 
writing to my kinsfolk and am anxious to gain ores were 
sincerity in expressing my sense of the claims of Ber 
stable and her people upon my affectionar, re ‘Ne _ 
and respect. — 

It would indeed be most gratifying ; 


iM 


m Splaced, 


the transition of Barnstable and its jnhabitants ¢; my ‘oe 
clouds that hovered over them, in my ' thet oon 
shine of prosperity which enables her, this day, to on, 


sent a spectacle which her Patriots and Patriare 
have rejoiced to see, but could not hav. t : 
enough to have anticipated. But I must submit y 
disappointment, and content myself 
whatever changes may happen in th: 

her people, their character, as well as that of the o 
inhabitants of Cape Cod, may remain as it was in the 
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ginning, and is now. 
“Dear lovely bowers of innocence a: 
Seats of my youth, when every sport « ase 
I have the honor to be, with great consideration and 
respect, Your yt se rvt, 
H. G. OTH 
Let me say, in conclusion, that as early as 1771 James 
Otis had done a work and attained a glory scarcely 
equalled by any one on tbe American continent. Am ag 
the important events of his life it appears that when be 


left his home in West Barnstable for New York to take 
his seat in Congress, he stopped at Plymouth and passed 
most of the night in conference with his friends, with 
the view of establishing a National Flag. At that time, 


the Pine Tree of Cape Cod furnished to Massachusetts 
the device for her flag. New states were soon to be 
added, and evidently the Congress about to assemble 
would require a National emblem, and to James (tis te 
longs the honor of recommending to Congress the fiag 
which contains the Stars and Stripes of our glorious 
country—and the first State that was admitted contained 
the ‘lone star’—and history does not furnish 4 prouder 
Flag than that of the United States. It was Presidest 
Adams who spoke of James Otis as a ‘‘flame of fre,” 
and some one has truly said that ‘‘No spot in the coantry 
has made such a gift to the country as the spot called 
Great Marshes in Barnstable where was born, on the it 
of February, 1725, the pioneer of the American Revolt 
tion, James Otis.” Respectfully Yours, 

S. B. PHINNEY 





RANDOM JOTTINGS: By G. P. 


With last sammer’s ‘hot wave’ and this winter 
snaps’ the little human yearling should realize that be 
has landed in a world of change. 


The words of Bishop Williams in relatio: 
Brooks are grandly true. He says: ‘‘No man koows, OF 
till the day which reveals all things will know, tu 
erty that he ministered to, the sorrows and trials be 586 
helped to bear, the troubled consciences lie Das be 
the young men that he has lifted up to ® better 

the record of them is with God.”’ 


Oue of the melancholy but unnecessary 








ments in connection with an obituary ootic: 

ment that the deceased ‘left’ half a million, oss 4 
if some day the deceased takes with him is! & ine 
announcement wi!l be well worth printing. © w 
melancholy for the heirs should departing lis 
way of taking their savings along! 

A writer calls attention to the fact tary 
baldness is manifesting itself in girls a5 s tee 
indeed it might be expected to do. No one, =) ; ni 
giddy girl, has any objection to man«ind’s =! be oa 
but from St. Paul down to the susceptivie yo" pil 
there jhas been§a fondness for luxuriousnes> . 
on the head of lovely woman. To tis § ; 
thriving industries exist. 

How poor and small and cold the world secu" poe! 
the news of the passing of Bishop Brooks. “= mad 
has gone out in our firmament, but if ont cnet 
lieved in the fact of immortality before " arte aia 
now. A heart, an intellect, a soul like tar0" 


His 





I also formed other intimate acquaintances, and among 
~ 


whom we call dead, can never die. shin 89 
link between humanity and all that we wor’ 
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PHILLIPS BROOKS. 





BY M. J. SAVAGE, 


pisbop, greater preacher, greatest man; 
Grest ood far out-towered all church, all creed, 


a0 
Thy et thee servant of all human need. 
as od one thought of blessing or of ban, 
— 


y Master, whose great lesson ran: 
- are they who serve.” So now, indeed, 
yne church in loving heed 


Save of th 
wpbe great are 


es are ¢ 











- oe a life wrought on thy Master’s plan! 

of wy or » the shadow of thy death, 

“ 4 a all the poor distinctions seem 

” “3 ald fence off the human and divine! 

«oly ie the utterance of thy living breath; 

es as God's love this human hope and dream ; 

apd now humanity's hushed love is thine! 

OBSERVATIONS. 
MOCK-MISERIES. 

These miseries concerning which I feel moved to 
rite are mock miseries only by contrast. with those 
— miseries, deep griefs, that bring heart-break but 

+ complaint 
ark misery is of the sort Jthat ‘makes sport to 
iad itself” hence their designation. It is of the type 
ate familiar by the Poet of the Breakfast-Table, a mis- 
ey that we “cannot help smiling at, but with the smiles 


dst makes wrinkles, not dimples.” 

We bear these worries naturally enough, much as we 
jothe nip in the air, or the too close pressure of a new 
jot; we have started out where such things be and we 
cannot devote our time to minding them. Our blessings 
duly catalogued and we give general thauksyiving for 


are 

ii oor mercies’ for which our hearts are ‘unfeignedly 
thaokfal.’ Methinks I should feel easier in my mind 
could I unburden it of a host of inconsiderable woes. 


Perhaps the reader has days when nothing goes up- 


wars or straightforward, bat downward, backward, 
crookedly, spirally, any way but straight ahead. Never 


mind whether these ills come all the same day or not; we 
sli know well that they come. ‘‘What are the senses,” 
some old worthy has inguired,” but five yawning inlets to 
awe momentary See. Ve oe oe print. The correction is garbled worse than the first |look at her! 
they when on an icy cold morning, after hugging your 
pilow for an hour after conscience tugged to pull you up, 


yu arise to flad that the household fires have taken 


that zero-morning to turn black in the face and die? 
How, xhen you have especial and most pressing work to 


do oreagigements to meet upon a certain day, and you 
wake to fod yourself in the grip of an all-day head-ache, 
or other paralyzing ill? Or, in an equally important 
emergency, just as you settle to your absorbing task, or 
baply dress for your engagement, your sensitive friend 


call after it [had . passed out of your reach? You never 
delayed to seal your letter until you-were outside the 
house and then found that the envelope wouldn't stick; or 
needed a stamp beyond anything, when there were none 
to be had? 

Perhaps you never wrote on the outside of your sheet 
and then on the inside before you discovered that you had 
a sheet within a sheet; or blurred or blotted a letter that 
you were fivishing with a flourish, and had no time to re- 
write. 

Did you ever want totake notes and have no pencil? 
Or try to write somewhere where the only available ink 
was thick mud? Did you ever finish writing an article 
and discover that certain pages were missing that you 
couldn’t reproduce as they were to save your life? Per- 
hapsyou have ground out asubstitute and then found 
that you had carelessly written on the reverse side of the 
sheets that were nowhere. 

If you are a writer, there’s no end to the pleasures you 
have had. You have had the skeleton of an article in your 
mind and the title in your note-book, and you find that 
some other writer has ‘tapped your wires,’ and you are a 
day too late. You have sent nine articles broadcast with 
fear and trembling and each has made ahit. You send 
the tenth with confident pride,and pell-mell it comes back 
as if it had scorched the editor. It comes, too, in an en- 
velope stamped with the magazine’s name, that the chance 
beholder may know that your goods were sent back. 
Some editor asks you to appraise your own wares. 
You like to be modest and set a moderate figure. Then 
you learn that he pays one-fourth more than that to Mary 
lones for work not half so good. And you have estab- 
ished a precedent. Another grandly tells you to name 
your own figures. You say tenand he sends eight. And 
you experience sundry emotions. 

You write a lovely little song—lovelier than it is little. 


wranglings of the aldermen says he will print your verse, 


away up. You look life in the face but spare the editor. 


to roar out on such occasions and seize the book; bu 


palm and keep hush. 
You are invited early and often to write poems fo 
tin weddings and birthdays, when your time is worth a 


you are no laureate, so you cut your nails into your 


over your thesis,and established the fact that the line must 
be drawn somewhere between what is,and what is suitable 
for reproduction, [ll ask you if it isn’t, then, simply a 
question of selection! I wish they’d let their imagina- 
tion do the selecting, and not merely their eyes. To the 
eye, one thing is pretty much as good as another—doesn’t 
this show prove it, with its bunch of onions cheek-by- 
jowl with its dreams of Venice? But the imagination can 
discriminate. 

San 
‘“‘Now”—this in front of Whittemore’s ‘My Little 
Lady’—‘‘here’s a touch of imagination that quickens the 
heart. He saw with more than his eyes. They wouid 
only have seen a not especially pretty child, sitting far 
too stifiy upright for grace, in an old-fashioned chair, 
But his loving fancy saw, and makes us see, the quaint 
delight of the,little maid in having her very own picture 
‘took,‘and the sweet awkwardness which was her notion 
of the dignity proper to the occasion; and we know she 
has always been a bit lonely, the child, and has lived 
more in a world of dreams and tales thanin the world of 
spow-balls and candies. That's a portrait. It paints a 
personality; not alone a physical outline. 

. 

** 
“Oh-h! ”—surveying the ‘Village Cobbler.’ “I should 
think it would mar Longfellow’s celestial joy when he 
thinks how many ‘village’ horrors his Blacksmith may 
be responsible for. Village cobblers aud village parsons 
and village schoolmasters and village tailors, and allas 
alike one another and as unlike anything else in Heaven 
or earth as tea-prize chromos! And own cousins, all 
of’em, to old homesteads, and old oakenbuckets, and 
Margaret Fleming foot-tubs,and .. ” 
‘‘Cassandra”—said [—‘tyou digress.” 
**No”—said she. ‘‘I was only hunting an exaspera- 
tion across adjoining fields.” 


The editor who pays you hard cash for chronicling the *,° 


“Da Vinci would have liked that face”—studyihg 


but he does n’t pay for poetry. You lay the poetry and | Karlovsky’s ‘Bluette.’ ‘It’s Mona-Lisa-ish in ity in- 
the aldermen on your own scales, and the aldermen go/|scrutability, and in the smile that is not in eyes or fips 


and yet is maliguly somewhere. After she’s followed a 


Someone does print your little song. Print it? Mis-| métier, in Paris, for a decade or so, sentimental philan- 
print it! You die deaths when you see the balderdash | thropists will talk to you about the ignocent girl she was 
that the intelligent proof-reader has approved. Perhaps| before some serpent in the shape of man crossed her 
your anguish of soul leads you to set yourself right, in|path. Nothing whatever has crossed her path yet—and 


We shali do better justice to what dear 


print, and the thorn settles to stay in your soul. Yet has | Mr. Adams sorrowfully calla the ‘grosser sex,’ if we 
life not done its worst by you till you hear some miserable | realize she is no unique example!” 
reader garble your own classic words. Tennyson used *." 


t ‘*What’s that queer radish standing on end?” 

—‘*My dear! That’s an ‘impression’ of an Arab danc- 
ing boy!” 

r ‘*‘What did the painter have for dinner, do you sup- 
t| pose? I thought it was only ina certain pretty definite 


the least count a dollar an hour. You get no pay for this | condition that things ‘impressed’ people that way!” 


" wee Tee 


arrives blandly on the scene? 

Have you never stayed in, day after day and evening 
after evening, to be sure not to miss a promisedcal), and 
then ventured out on some one oceasion, to find your 
best friend's card at home on your return? Or has it 
worked the other way, and you have tried to dodge a 
person whom you especially didn’t want to see, and on 
the day when you ventured to stay in the dread caller 
came? 

Did you ever stand tea, firteen, twenty minutes on the 
curb-stone waiting for ‘your car’, only to learn when you 
inquired of the right one that that line of cars pow runs 
Obanother route? Did you ever chase a fleeting car and 
When you were firmly packed in, hanging to a strap, with 
your fare paid, see another of that same line just behind 
with vacant seats galore? 





Did youever start out with more errands than you | 
tad time to do, grudging every moment of delay, and find 
yourself without your purse when the conductor called | 
for your fare? Did you ever see a conductor hold the | 
pennies that some other passenger gave in change till | 
you passed up your coin, and then work them offon you? 

Did you ever think that you’d lost your purse, and 
make frantic little dashes into any place that could hold 
i, and presently find it where it belonged? Did you ever 
lake perforat d dimes and quarters in exchange for good 
Soin’ Still worse, did you ever hand up acoin in good 
he see the salesman ring iton the counter and say 
a». G7?” 

Did you ever wait for change in a bargainstore? Did 
you ever get home and find that you had omitted to wait 
for said Change? Did you ever lose a brand new pur- 
chase before taking a cent’s worth of good of it? Did 
yon ever see an article just like one that you bought ten 
— ago marked twenty per cent less in some other 

er 

Did you ever expect a letter from a dear friend and get 
instead a cr; /s8-grained note of complaint? Orconfidently 


e »} \ 
sm ‘check in the morning mvil and get an invoice of 
na: Dia you ever rush with beating heart to get your mail 
= nothing but an advertising circular? 
c 


~~. Curse you never had important letters ready to 
ite ‘ud went down town without them? Or did you 
‘ Safely home with you atnight? Did you ever post 

letter that you would have given almost anything to re- 


the letters, and cary them around allday and bear again that everything that isis worth reproducing! I'll 


work, bat the friends allow you to keep a copy for your 
book. You are expected to contribute towards the tin 
ware all the same, for poetry does n’t count. 
Really, it is distressing to find that the limits of space 
are reached before { have half unpacked my mind. 
Would the reader mind bearing with me some other day, 

while I tell the rest of my miseries? 
GEORGIA ALLEN PECK. 














FLEETING SHOWS. 





WITH CASSANDRA, AT THE ART CLUB. 


I have before explained that the chief value of Cas- 
sandra to her artist-friends is to show them How Not 
to Do It. Todo her justice, this is true rather in the 
commercial than the artistic aspect of values. It is not 
that the pictures she admires are invariably bad; it is 
only that, whatever their value, they don’t sell; while 
those she condemns as certainly exhibit, within a day or 
two, the comfortable little white check, in one corner, 
which means anotlfer comfortable little checque en route 
to the artis’s pocket. Naturally, Cassandra maintains 
that this fact establishes, past question, the crassly mis- 
guided state of the pu lic taste. Had Cassandra ever sat 
upon a jury, I should have known her to be the original 
juryman who, disagreeing with all his fellows, pro- 
nounced them the eleven most obstinate men he had ever 
met. 

ad 

But this singularity and pertinacity of taste makes 
Cassandra an amusing companion at an art show, when 
she doesn’t, as is sometimes the case, let her feelings get 
the better of her.° Which is why I put work aside to join 
her, the other day, when she announced her intention of 
visiting the Art Club show. 


“The trouble with this show is”—remarked Cassandra, 
when we had finished our first round of the pictures, 
‘that the artists, as Sir Joshua would say, don’t seem to 
have mixed their colors with imagination. Trust imagi- 
nation, and it will first of all tell yoa what is worth doing 
and what isn’t. Don’t quote the realists to me! Some 
day I'll use language that'll astonish you, if you tell me 


name two or three things to you that you'll censent, with 
a blush, can’t be reproduced; and having thus knocked 


> * 
* 

‘*That a ‘Nocturne!’”— before Miss Cox’s picture by 
that name. ‘‘Then it’sa Wagner nocturne; and I didn't 
know he wrote any. It absolutely fizzes—the way Wag- 
ner does, you know, sometimes, on the violins, before 
the drums go off with a bang!” 

* * 

* 

“I could do that!”—referring to the ‘Blue Dragon’. 
“Just take a rough sheet of yellow paper, and spill some 
blue ink on it, and then, like the 
——‘festive macaw 
Who impreasionist pictures would draw, 
Smear it about with your claw—’ 
and there you are, you know |” 

*,* 
‘*What d’you suppose’comes out of that door, o’ moon- 
light nights?”—this, of ‘An Old Door in Venice’. ‘Don’t 
you suppose, when its ever and ever so late, and there’s 
a waning moon and most of the stars are hid, that sud- 
denly there’s a gleam of a love-light behind that red cur- 
tain; and from the cabin of the gondola, soméone in 
cloak and doublet steps swiftly to that ol@, sea-fretted 
threshold-stone—and there’s a step on the stair—and all 
in white, with her bronze-gold hair loose about her, she—” 
—And of course the other ‘he’ was there with his 
dagger ready for her lover’s throat and for her heart; 
and—” 
‘*‘Well, anyhow, he had kissed her first!” said Cassan- 
dra; who, for a spinster of quite certain age and irre- 
proachable character, sometimes does say odd things. 


7 = 

= 
“They’re a hit tissue-paper-y, but I should recognize 
them”;—in front of Dow’s ‘Flower de Luce’. ‘‘ButI 


never saw ’em growing out of a peas-pudding !” 
“Pudding! Cassandra !” 
‘‘Well, then, what is it? You’re guiltily silent~of 
course youare! It’s a peas-pudding and nothing else; 
flat, heavy, soggy, and that queer, unwholesome greenish- 
yellow you get nowhere else. If he wanted to paint 
posies growing out of a peas-pudding, why shouldn’t he, 
forbye? All he would have to do would be to stick ’em 
in; and then he could say with shining truthfulness, ‘I 
paint what is!’ Anything is, after you have made it. But 
to paint things the Powers make. . . . well, that’s 
different, and rather more trouble!” 

DorotHy Lunpt, 
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“BEING DEAD, YET SPEAKETH.” 


He was a soul and body fitly blended— 
A crowding spirit in its giant frame; 

And now they say his words and deeds are ended, 
And Phillips Brooks is nothing but a name. 


But words so spoken do not cease In saying; 
The deeds so done act on, forevermore: 

Life and the rippled pool, one law obeying, 
Are stirred from center to the farthest shore. 


WaLter Srorrs BIGELow. 


LITERATURE. 








WILLIAM WATSON’S POEMS. 


LACHRYMH MuUSARUM. By William Watson. 


millan. 

Mr. Watson, in his new book of poems, twice attempts 
to look abroad beyond the bounds of timeand to bring 
within the compass of a verse, the universe. He fails; 
the picture in each case, and the attempt, lack greatness ; 
Mr. Watson loves his Wordsworth, and justly; as he 
himself says in a former volume, Shelley lacks root in 
homely earth; taking unto himself a caution from his 
own sympathies, and a direction, Mr. Watson must not, 
if he would be at his best, attempt to forsake too far the | 
homely earth and wander with Shelley. It is not given to 
all men with a true note to blow asidethe world. It isa 
false note in ‘The Dream of Man’ which sounds from the 
mouth of God; man has, in the poem, conquered all 
worlds, all life, even death; andin the despair of vic- 
tory, sighs like Alexander, ‘‘restless from utter repose ;” 
and God gives him back again Death and the struggle of | 
life: 


London: Mac- 


And Deity paused and harkened, 
Then tarned to the undivine, 
Saving, “‘O Man, My creature, + 
Thy lot was more blest than Mine. 
I taste not delight of seekin;;, 
Nor the boon of longing know. 
There is but one joy transcendent, 
And I hoard it not but bestow. 
I hoard it not nor have tasted, 
But freely I give it te thee- 
The joy of most glorious striving, 
Which a@teth in victory.” 

And in ‘Beauty’s Metempsychosis,’ in the first, the 
title poem of the volume, ‘Lachryme Musarum,’ it seems 
his note Is nottrue. In the first is the stanza 

Shouldst thou to-morrow die, 
Thou still shalt be 
Found in the rose and met in all the sky: 
And from the ocean's heart shall sing to me, 
Shouldst thou to-morrow die. 

This may do for a meditative fancy, but the lover will 
have none of it. Also in the first poem, weeping for 
Tennyson, we shall indeed hear him “forever in the hu- 
man soul made stronger and more beauteous by his 
strain.” But thisis wrong in the inception: 

Seek him henceforward in the wind and sea, 
In earth’s and air’s emotion or repose, 

In every star's august serenity, 
And in the rapture of the flaming rose, 

There seek him if ye would not seek in vain, 
There in the rhythm and music of the whole. 

If this does not offend|the reader, [ am sorry. Ido 
not mean offend in any personal sense, but that it strikes 
false; and I think it is not a lack of lightness in the fancy 
that will account forit. It is not that thesober man 
fails to attain its spirit; but there isan ill ring to both 
the passages. 

Thus much said,I hasten to 
verse: 


introduce a perfect 


When shall the world forget 
Thy glory and our debt, 
Indomitable soul, 
Immortal Genoese! 
Not while the shrewd salt gale 
Whines amid shroud and sail, 
Above the rhythmic roll 
And thunder of the seas. 

These last four lines have in them the very life of the 
wind and the {salt sea, a sound asof a living person. | 
No truer, more satisfactory word on Columbus has been 
spoken in these Columbian days. 

Of the book in general, it is fair to say that it is a fit 
follower of the 1892 volume of ‘Poems.’ That contained 
the poem, ‘Wordsworth’s Grave,’ and in no other poem 
has he seemed more serious, bave his words, to use his | 
own phrase, sounded more ‘‘authentic.” I believe that | 
he assents to a worship of Tennyson, as in the ‘Lach- 
rym Musarum’; but that his whole being bows to | 
Wordsworth; that his worship of Wordsworth is a/| 
truer expression of himself. Every man, it seems, | 
must share in the spirit of the age; and for this reason 
William Watson lives in London; one could go on and | 
draw conclusions from certain grave charges to be 
made; butitis enough if one feel the truth, which I | 
think is this: with the power of the word, with imagina- | 
tion strong and true, with quickness of feeling and | 
passion, William Watson chooses London and the work | 
of criticism; it is the spirit of the age, we will say; he 
prefers London and criticism to solitude and creation; | 
what body of work has been produced? I say all this | 
as one who craves more and better work. 





book, and then I will speak of the title poem. 


_ BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


though the poet had heard a call and heeded it not; who “notes one leading theme—the g 


might be charged with something of the same sin he 
laid to Matthew Arnold’s charge: 


Somewhat of worldling mingled still 
With Bard and Sage. 
But then it is a sin we all commit. 

It is a fine poem he writes on the Centenary of Shel- 
ley; a8 a whole it is the brightest of his critical poetry; 
he feels the the true inward worth of Shelley and gives 
it perfect form. 

- In other shapes than hejforecast 
The world is moulded: his flerce blast— 
His wild assault upon the Past— 
These things are vain; 
Revolt is transient; what must last 
Is that pure strain 


Which seems the wandering voices blent 
Of every virgin element— 
A sound from ocean caverns sent— 
An airy call 
From the pavilioned firmament 
O’erdoming all. 
brings 
Wild odours shaken from strange wings, 
And unfamillar whisperings 
From far lips blown, 
While all the rapturous heart of things 
Throbs through his own. 


This is insight and beauty, and ranks with parts of 
the ‘Wordsworth’s Grave,’ some of which have already 
become classic; as: 


And in his gusts of song he 


From dewy pastures, uplands sweet with thyme, 
A virgin breeze freshened the jaded day. 
It wafted Collins’ lonely vesper-chime, 
It breathed abroad the frugal note of Gray. 
A word about one or two of the lesser things in the 
It seems 
that Oscar Wilde has announced his resolve to become a 
naturalized Frenchman; Mr. Watson, who elsewhere 
strikes out some sturdy notes to ‘England my Mother,’ 
addresses some lines to the Frenchman-to-be, which are 
on the whole not very successful. 
some sting in them: 


These, however, have 


And you’re made French as easily 

As you might change the clothes you're wearing? 
Fancy !—And ‘tis so hard to be 

A man of sense and modest bearing. 

In‘The Great Misgiving’ he utters a note of the great 
fear of death; a note that has in ita terrible reality and 
which he leaves to stand by itseif. 
teen titles in the table of contents. 

Of ‘Lachryme# Musarum’ much could be said. It is 
an elegy, the thought and feeling of which are almost 
worthy of their subject. 
‘Lycidas’ and ‘Thyrsis’. 
both; as this, ‘Lycidas’: 


There are but eigh- 


[ will not compare it with 
There are passages that suggest 


What needs his laurel our ephemeral tears 
To save from visitation of decay? 

That in this temporal sunlight now, that bay 
Blooms, nor to perishable mundane ears 
Sings he with lips of transitory clay; 

For he hath joined the chorus of his peers 

In habitations of the perfect day. 


There is certainly a dignity and sustained power here 
that must claim and hold us, The utterance, as Andrew 


Lang has said, ‘‘is so excellent that we may call it finished” certain degree of education; 


and almost perfect.” The thought of the poem is strong 
and wholly natural; he mourns, first, the poet’s passing 
from the scenes beloved; remembers the autumn season 
and the fading leaves which were falling as he fell; re- 
calls the mighty poets of the past who now may hear his 
voice; then imagines him expressive in the star and in the 
rose, and best and truly, forever in the soul of man; and 
at the last tells of the glory of verse and the mystery ; 
the mystery that solves all things but is itself insoluble, 
the glory that passes not away: 

Who shall expound the mystery of the lyre? 

In far retreats of elemental mind 

Obscurely comes and goes 

The imperative breath of song, that as the wind 

Is trackless, and oblivious whence it blows. 

Demand of lilies wherefore they are white, 

Extort her crimson secret from the rose, 

But ask not of the Muse that she disclose 

The meaning of the riddle of her might; 

Somewhat of all things sealed and recondite 

Save the Enigma of herself, she knows. 

Itisa great poem. William Watson is a man who 
claims the old right of the poet to express himself, not as 
socialist or as theorist in any special way; who lives in 
the soul of things by living in his own soul, and writes 
himself naturally and freely; his utterance is sane and 
possesses an element of welcome sturdiness. He has 
qualities which are not in any other living English poet, 
though his note is frugal, and I doubt him, confined, and 
I wonder why he will not widen his range. ‘Take not a 
poet to London,” said Heine; and though you point me 
examples, yet I say with the apostle, ‘Let not him that 
eateth despise him that eateth not; and let not him which 
eateth not judge him that eateth.” P. H. SavaGe. 





A HISTORY OF ONE GENERATION, 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FROM THE COMPROM 
0. By James Ford Rhodes. Vol. I. 1850-1854; Vol. IL. 1854. 
1860. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


These two volumes begin a history of this country 


It is as | for the last generation; and in both of them the reader 
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came to an end in the Civil War. ‘colt and enly 
Though the author’s style cannot be . alled hem 
is careful and clear; and the tone is calm. fale ah it 
ial—too judicial, perhaps, to make his work a 
the usual sense of that word. There ay ona a in 
from the more famous speeches, but sco ; ——— 
painting; none of that elaborate pictures d es — 
holds the reader of Macaulay with etee 
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keeps him from asking how much of tr 
underlies the gorgeous rhetoric. 

It is the author’s opinion that the Fathors or + 

' public were opposed to slavery, but th 
destined to die out of itself; not for, r 
single invention was to change the eco 
and make the African slave-trade as pro 
inhuman. ‘It is more than probable,” he oa 
invention of the cotton-gin prevented t 
tion of slavery.” 

If anything stands out with specia 
ten years’ debate Which is set forth wit! 
tail by Mr. Rhodes—a debate handed a 
ster, Clay and Calhoun to Sammer, Sey 
Davis, Douglas and Lincoln—it is the us sneas af 
| tempting to settle a problem of civilizat 
cal doctrine, however excellent, rather t 
lute standards of right and justice. So 
was tolerated as being on the whole a n 
was practically impossible to make heady 
and at an early stage of the agitation this s 
been the Southern view. When the oppo 
took the ground that it was morally wr 
were forced by the logic of the argument t 
it was morally right; and on this proposit 

| was a hopeless one, since however dexterously it might 

| have been upheld by an appeal to the letter of the |gw 

'the ‘higher law’ over-ruled the commandments of n 
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Even from the point of view of mere expediency, the 
astute pro-slavery statesmen blundered, as the author 
suggests, in their attempt to force slavery 
to the annulling of the compromise measures and th 
strengthening of the Northern anti-slavery s ) 
|place of concentrating their efforts on a possible acquis 
tion of Cuba, where the sentiment was pro-siavery at 
no compromise measures stood in the w I mu 
debated story of the early days of Kansas js told with 
| fairness and moderation; and John Brow s descrit 
(as having been ‘‘ascetic in habits, inflex 1 temper 
upright in intention,” while at the same t tl 
| styles the massacre on the Pottawatomie, ‘ 
and says: ‘‘There was absolutely no justification for 
| these midnight executions.” Brown’s attempt at Harper's 
| Ferry was conducted with more humanit 
certain to fail, and if John Brown had not been hanged 
it seems likely that his efforts would have been well-igh 
forgotten by this time. 

The chapter on slavery as it existed in’ the Southis 
| marked by the author’s usual discrimination. He fads 
that the house-servants were fairly comfortable, wei- 
fed and often, in spite of laws to the cor 
but that the 
were not well cared for, and that their food and clothing 
were often insufficient. ‘Amalgamation,’ that bugaboo 
of the Southern mind, must be held responsible for u 
quadroons, octoroons, etc., that came into ng under 
the ‘peculiar institution,’ and the author s 
become a proverb and a byword that ‘th 
of Virginia rans in the veins of slaves 
such Southern apologists as Chancellor [arp 
W. Gilmore Simms as among those who admitted t 
‘existence of this evil, which lends additional force to 
the declaration of Henry Clay: ‘‘Slavery is 4 curse W 
the master and a wrong to the Yet he admits 
that some of the Northern pictures 
separation of families, excessive corporal punisimens, 
and the like—were overdrawn; and he points cull 
the mental sufferings of the average negro | 
| fairness, be based upon what a sensitive aoc lelicate 
| nurtured white person would feel under sill 
|stances. ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ seems ¢ 
| been wanting in one particular—it did not sive an os 
,of the grace and breeding of that 5 
| which, though only a small portion of th: 
tion, ruled Southern life by virtue both SI 
wealth. 

While slavery must be considered 
ject of these two volumes, and the Fugit! 
the assault on Charles Sumner, the Dre 
‘popular sovereignty’ and the rest are 4: 
of the main theme, there are other !! nts 
mately connected with it, that give an 4 
est by their variety. 

In.the thick of all this discussion, W°*' 
more soothing and delightful than to' tot 
as to the proper costume for America 
foreign courts? Secretary of State ° 
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American citizen” to our representatives ® 
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Tedarm of the storyis in the way in which the 
posible aod the wildly impossible are combined to form 
te protable; all might be; for the ring, though as good 
wamagic one, has no power of itself; the Hindu ser- 
wai, though having resource to unlimited wealth like a 
gains, isonly aservant in moderndress. Everyone, I 
mppose, has dreamed of the restoration of some of thuse 
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at Mariel, af 


Mswer save ‘a wild caress” for another mau who has 
Yoo ber love—and who knows and admits that he has 
Won it—he feels that this is not only not ‘nice’ but ex- 
Mordivary in a serious-minded girl who was intended for 
om mary. Murje! and this second lover are married, 


Be not 


medody else 


Melstor, waiting for the characters to line up by the 
betights before the curtain falls on a farce-comedy. 
Mey fail to do so, however: and though one may be 
al of ‘Realism,’ incongruities like the above-men- 
ee meet tha ‘iterature is indebted to the realists 
_ si consistency, both subjective and objective. 
ee “Overing’ part of ‘Muriel Howe’ seems atrifle stilted, 
Ste sympathetic study of Dunker life is quite good 
8, perhaps, the most enjoyable portion of the book. 
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in Waiting; though Royalty itself takes 
part, rather easily. Mason, at Paris, 
hat nondescript costume, to the dis- 


those who have yielded so much, 
from the upper court servants,” 
4-pot subsides. 


t. brave, far-seeing man, 
treading praise, not blame, 
ew soil, the first American— 
the author holds, showed the Republican 
ia but as true Conservatives, advo- 
policy of Washington, Jefferson 
\s says: ‘The North had spoken.” 
us ‘‘the answer of the South.” 
es for both volumes. 
ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 


<pow. A Romance. By Fergus Hume. Boston 


| ton, Mifflin & Co. 
ince —'Aladdin in London’—the new and 
wceuld guess from the title. 


ned, as one 


10 goes with the ring, is summoned by 
The possessor of this ring 
eater part of the story assists with her 
enormous wealth a conspiracy to place the 
ipon her ancestral throne, that country 


therwise. 


rat. At the last minute, when at a great 


ong plotted for it, and the conspir- 
nanolher attempt made soon after all is 
but is lostagain in the 
’Tis an interesting plot; 
in finishing 


Western Asian States, 2nd everyone 
ind its mysteries and its barbaric 
hence nearly everyone will find something 
this romance. 





by Angelina Teal (New York: Dodd, 


aracter. In the first part of the book, 
so order her life that it need not 
yolous on the one hand nor lose all 
on the other, seems likely to be 
but this is not developed with 
‘laboration, and when the reader finds 
ter becoming engaged to one man, has no 


t to 


ceives a letter stating that he has married 
—and the reader subsides into a passive 





says of Cardinal Rampolla, ‘‘the fu- 


‘The cell? No! The frontistiere? No; 
The Forum? Noindeed! The of- 
time intellectual and practical! It 


t} 
the same 


Writer, Latin poet, and sociologist and 
This is indeed a modern picture, wherein 
ace to stand above the frontistiere. 


vicious attack on modern society, 


made, than than of Ouida ina recent cent Fortnigttty. Its 
effect, though it rouses opposition in the mind of the |*Manin Art’ in a few weeks. 
reader, may be good in many cases; 
alarge body of truth. 
gests ‘‘pigs ip mud,” and then says: 


Making of Australian History,’ 
atime, to recommend 
busy man to 
Swift's 
deris Britannia; 
ron’s Narrative; 
let’s Humphrey Clinker ; 


er, one would think. 











but the association of such | 


Aldrich, W. D. Howells, R. | 


and the employment of |1 
literature and | ‘ 
The production of new |t 
New York organization, but | ¢ 
with this object 
—{Mr. Paynein the Chicago 
—Sir Henry Parkes, author of ‘Fifty Years in the 
asked Carlyle, once upon 
him a short list of books fora 
master. Here it is: Works; 
Lord Hailes’s Annals of Scotland; Cam- 
Heimskringlia; Anson’s Voyages; By- 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield; Smol- 
Arabian Tales; Don Quixote; 
(Richardson, Fielding, etc., if you like such); Franklin’s 
Essays and Autobiography ; Works; Bos- 
well’s Johnson, and Journey to the Western Isles; 
Plutarch’s Lives; Fuller’s Worthies; Chaucer.” It 
must have been an odd idea Carlyle had of 


**Pope's 


Works; 


Shenstone’s 


his question- 


—Six thousand two hundred and {fifty-four is the num- 
ber which represents the output of books in 1892 from 


English publishing houses. Thisis about five hundred 
more than appeared in 1891. Of these, one thousand 


three hundred and thirty-nine were new editions and the 
rest new books. Novels head the list, and next in im- 
portance are educational works, then theological. There 
isan increase in the number of volumes of poetry and a 
falling off of histories and essays. In summing up the 
year, the Publisher’s Circular 
in England of Tennyson, Freeman, 
in America, of Whittler, Curtis, and 
France of Renan and Cardinal I 
ette, the well-known French publisher, and in England, 
Mr. John Murray have died. ‘‘The cynic has said that 
while books multiply, literature declines.’’ It would be 
interesting to sift the mass and to some accurate 
judgment as to whether this is so. 

—Lowell is a man that suggests so much in so many 
directions that itis interesting to come upon any deter- 
minate opinion of him. Shall he be called poet, essayist, 
diplomatist, critic, patriot? Some will say, “Surely all | 
of these” ; and yet the interest in the question remains. 
The following note is timely: ‘‘The Lowell Memorial in 
Westminster Abbey is to be in marble with a low-relief 
portrait. It will be placed in the Chapter House beneath 
a stained glass window also commemorative of the dis- 
tinguished author and diplomatist.” 

—aAn interesting instance of the ‘mechanical method’ of 
recording sensations is givenin the Atheneum. It seems 
that Renan had for years before his death kept a journal 
of his moods, his feelings and trains of thought. A cer- 
tain favorite cat of ,Madame Renan, feeling itself about 
to die, retreated under the bed. In the night it feebly at- 
tempted to climb upon the bed and was helped up; in the 
morning it lay dead. In the journal of M. Renan this 
appeared: ‘Chat: un quart Theure de regret.” 

— Another novel heralded by Mr. Gladstone is coming. 
To the knowing, this at once catalogues the book. 
Messrs. Sonnenschein & Co. have bought the English 
rights and we cannot know yet through what publisher 
it will reach America. Its title is suggestive, certainly, 
of Mr. Gladstone’s other protegés—‘Die Gefahren der 
Frauen-Emancipation’—The Dangers of the Emancipa- 
tion of Women. 

—J. M. Barry has almost ready a volnme of ‘Corsican 
Studies,’ social and perhaps political. Mr. Barry spent 
three years in Corsica, and the book should be very en- 
tertaining. Vernon Lee’s early story, ‘Ottilie,’ is to be 
republished in the Pseudonym Library. Other books 
promised are Rev. Dr. J. W. Lee’s attempt (one of so 
many at this time) to harmonize his religion and science, 
‘The Making of a Man.’ Dr. J. E, Sandys's ‘Aristotle's 
Constitution of Athens,’ with revised text, introduction, 
and critical notes and illustrations. This is the book 
that must stand as the text and treatment of this new 
treatise, in all probability. Zola’s new novel is ‘Docteur 
Pascal’; it will not appear in book form at once, but will 
be published in the Revue Hebdomadaire. 

—lIt is well to make a separate note of the new edi- 
tion by Dr. Coues of Lewisand Clark’s ‘Travels.’ It is 
announced definitely for the coming season. The origi- 
nal edition was published in 1814; the present edition 
will reproduce that entire, plates, maps and all, as 
well as the memoir by Jefferson; and besides, along with 
new preface and iljlustrations, a large number of notes 


also chronicles the death 
Cardinal Manning; 
Whitman; and in 


Lavigerie. And M. Hach- 


come 





Society with especial fury, has not been 


\Kruell; and 


animals and 
‘More About Wild Nature,’ (T. Fisher Unwin, London), 
tells of some ggore of her pets; a shrew, a fox-bat, a 
kestrel, a starling, 
name, and several others, all perform a very pretty part 
with Mrs. Brightwen, and the charm of the book, 
that of the former volume, ‘Wild Nature Won by Kind- 


ness’ 


notice in the 
closes with 


—We shail have occasion to review Mr. Hamerton’s 
Attention is called to him 


for it is based on | to-day for his reprint of his articles in the Encyclo- 
She draws a picture which sug- | pedia Britannica on ‘Drawing and Engraving.’ 


It is im- 


“All that America | proved by the introduction of many engravings and etch- 
and Australia will ever do will be to servilely reproduce | lings; Mr. Hamerton is still true to his principles, entirely 
the follies and hopelessly vulgarize the habits of the’ ignores 
older civilization of Europe.” 
—‘*The plans of the Theatre of Arts and Letters are | Turner. 
as yet somewhat indefinite, 
men as Messrs. Edwin Booth, Joseph Jefferson, Augustin | t 
Daly, E. C. Stedman, T. B. 
W. Gilder and George E. Woodberry gives the best pos- 
sible assurance of a serious aim 
methods consistent with the dignity of 
the best dramatic traditions. 
plays is the object of the 
we wish that it might join 
revival of old masterpieces.” 
Dial. 


American wood-engraving 
renews his opposition 


Mr. Cole and Mr. 
to Ruskin and 


—‘Books about Books’ have been spoken of before in 
his column; further announcements are that the series 


| will consist of six, each illustrated. Mr. Hardy on ‘Book- 
| Plates,’ 


Mr. H. P. Horne on ‘Bindings,’ are the last to be 
1oticed. Binding is receiving attention in Paris, as well, 
Les Relieurs Frangais (1500-1800)’, by M. E. Thoinan, 
yeing about ready. And the Century is planning a series 
of articles, according to a note in this week’s Nation, on 


that of the | the art of the boookbinder, dealing with its development 
here in the United States. 


—Mrs. Brightwen must win the love of all lovers of 
of pets among animals. Her new book, 


Katie, Impey, Joey, and Pixie by 


like 


is very genuine. 
—The majority of American criticisms on ‘Barbara 
Dering’ have been unfavorable. Mrs. Chanler has, 
however, receivéd kind words from London, and a short 
one of the recent numbers, 
‘‘After ‘Barbara Dering,’ Miss 
Amélie Rives’s severest critics may reasonably expect 
really notable work.” 
—F. J. Schultz & Co.,of Chicago, announce a new book, 
‘the juvenile of the yegg,’ which is called ‘Vic: The 
Autobiography of a Fox-Terrier.’ The book is said to do 
for dogs what Black Beauty certainly did for horses; 
although it is by no means an imitation. 


Academy, 
the words 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS, ® 





A SHORT LIST OF NEW BOOKS, AMERIGRN AND FORBIGN, 


Brainerd, 1. H. Index and List of Authorities to Von Holst’s 
pomeennoat uf and Political History of the U. 8. Chicago: 

Callaghan & Co. $2.50 
Frith, H. The Romance of Engineering, New York: Ward, Loc k, 
Bowden & Co. $1.25 


Hamerton, P G. Drawing and Engraving. New York: Mac- 
millan. $7. 

MacDonald, A. Criminology. Introduced by C. Lombroso. New 
York: Funk & Magnalis. &2. 

Palestine Explo. Fund. The City andthe Land. Lectures. New 
York: Macmillan. $1.25. 

Parmele, Mary. Evolution of an Empire; a brief Sketch of Ger- 
many. New York: Harison. $1. 


Thomson, D. 


Croal. Corot. New York: Macmillan, 5. 
wae wW. 


Wanderers, poems. New York: Macmillan, New Ed, 


3.7 
Wositurs, J.\A. Causes of American Revolution. 
John Hopkins Press. §.50. 


Baltimore: 


Bentley, H.C. Songs and Verses. 


London: Chapman. 4s. 
Frankland, P. F. 


Our Secret Friends and Foes...Popular Lec- 


tures. London, 28.6d. 

Holbein’s Dance of Death. Note by A. Dobson. London: Bell. 
5a. 

Meynell, Alice. Poems. London: Mathews, 5s. 


Meynell, Alice. The Rnythm of Life and Other Essays, London: 
woe adage 3 58. 

Montefiore, C. G- Leetures sy the Origin and Growth of Religion. 
London: Ww illiams. 108.6 d. 

Report of the Committee of scantee upon the Darkest England 


Scheme. London: Harrison. 6d. 
Silva Gadelica, I-XXXI. Tales in Irish. Translated by 8. H. 
O'Grady. 2 vols. London: Williams- 42s. 


Symonds, J. A. In the Key of Blue; and other Prize Essays. Lon- 
don: Mathews. 88.6d. 


Delorme, A. Nouvelles militaires. Paris: Lavauzelles. 3 fr. 
50 c. 
Dupriez, L. Les Ministers. Tome 2. Les Republiques. Paris: 


Rothschild. 10 fr. 
Lacroix, A. Mineralogie de la France et de sescolonies. ‘Tome 1, 
Paris: Baudry. 15 fr. 





Duhring, E. Die Grossen der moderner Literatur. Ein- 
leitung uber alles Vornehme. Leipzlg. Naumann. 6m. 
Moltke’s militarische Werke. II. Die Thatgkeit alt Chef des Gerer- 
alstabes der Armee im Frieden. Berlin: Mittler. 6m. 
Kolibach, K. Bilder von Khein. Eine Wanderung von Basel dis 
zur hollandische Grenze. Illustrationen. Koln: Neubner, 13 
m. 50 fr. 
Steinhausen, G. 


1 Abth. 


Kulturstudien. Berlin: Gaertner. 3 m. 


—_——— 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


SaortT HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By John Fletcher 
Hurst, D.D., LL.D. New York: Harper & Brothers. Boston: 
For Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. 


ELEMENTS OF DEDUCTIVE LOGIC 
LL.D. New York: 
W. B. Clarke & Co. 


Morocco As Ir Is. With An Account of Sir Charles Euan 
Smith’s Recent Mission to Fez. By Stephen Bonsal, Jr. New 


By Noah K. Davis, Ph.D., 
Harper & Brothers. Bosion: For Sale by 


York: Harper & Brothers. Boston: For Sale by W. B. Clarke 
& Co. 
Susy: A STORY OF THE PLAINS. BY Gret Harte. Boston?! 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25. 
SonG BUDGET MUSIC SERIES. 
Price, 0c. 
THE COMING RELIGION. By Thomas Van Ness. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. Price, $1.00. 


GUIDE TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD. By A. Gratry. Trans- 
lated by Abby Langdon Alger. With an Introduction by Wm. 
Rounseville Alger. boston: Roberts Brothers. Price, $3.00. 


THE TONGUE OF FIRE. By Wm. Arthur, A.M. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. Boston: For Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. 


Ler Him First BE A MAN. Essays chiefly relating to education 
and culture. By W.H. Venable, LL.D. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. Price, $1.25. 


First DAYS AMONGST THE CONTRABANDS. By Elizabeth Hyde 
Botume. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.25. 


CRIMINOLOGY. By Arthur Mac Donald. With An Introduction 


Syracuse: C.J] W. Bardeen, 








and a complete index. It will be in four volumes. 


by Dr. Cesare mbroso. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
rice, $2.00. 
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AN EXPLANATION. | tally spirited work, and Mr. Wilson offers a delicious The editor of the Arena contributes to the ’ oe 
—_—_ /make-up, like an illustration toa London Christmas an- | numbera critical biographical sketch of the lif - tjo0s 
BY ANNE REEVE ALDRICH. nual. At the Park Theatre, ‘A Temperance Town’—with | of Charles Darwin and a trenchant eq); rial Pay rir 
Ah, well I know that jast beyond the gate the sad interruption of Tuesday’ s‘dark night,’ in memory | Ethical Ideals in Conservative Educa; onal lean me . 
Lies the loug glade where once I used to stray ; ' ,of gentle little Mrs. Hoyt—has continued its fortunate | He severely arraigns the ‘fast set’ of Yale Owls teal 
Yet cease, for friendship’s sake, these urging words (career. At the Bowdoin Square Theatre, ‘The Devil's | exposes the lawlessness which cha-acteri, ed had est, 8 
: To tread this year the old accustomed way. | Auction’ has found many customers. |in New York on Thanksgiving night. Mp p wh pictal 
E. G. 8. | discusses ‘Inspiration and Psychical Pion. il 
I am afraid of that green hedge-girt walk, {Announcement and Chat concerning forthcoming plays will | perienced by Latter Day Pocts.’ eOOMEDS ay By! Wo 
The silent sun-scorched fleld, the moist, dim wood, _ hereafter be found on Page 12.) | Arena contains able papers ioe Re: “i Sumber of Tig oe 
And then—O little corner by the fallen tree, pines Solomou Schindler, Rev. Jo! Panta . “avage, Rath = 
O distant murmur of the ocean flood! Stage Whispers Say: eset W.3 eth Rca " hadwick, Hels _ 
; i lalate de i Me a a That the mimic wor'd is sadly shadowed tous, by the Shee “ eminent thinkers = 
\: : BSE BAEES UES pence. | going of quaint, merry, gentle Flora Walsh. Scribner's Magazine for February has g y imt sen" 
bi, Fret, while I whisper, pity aud forbear. | ‘That the Lion Tamer is himself a lion, and has tamed illustrated articles On unusually interesting py, ay ough 
Tis that I dare not face my last year’s self, the town. eign lands. The writers of these jnyarign), 7 1OR- qT 
The happy ghost that wanders there! | That if she had lived in Chicago, She .might perhaps picturesque point of view, and, with appr Driate ond ee Mont 
; Songs about Life, Love and Death. Have Married Three. tions, succeed in conveying the peculiar alm alien © and § 
| That Erlynne late one must admire Miss Brookyn’s im- | *he various places. Dr. Henry van Dyke wri-eg zs ‘ their 
THE DRAMATIC WEEK. personation. conventia! travel-sketch, with the title ‘From Venice disca 
' ; — That the ‘Temperance Town's’ souvenir was in every | *Pe Gross- Venediger’—*:wo places which he fra bly we w pe 
q The leading event of the present, and indeed of possible sense sweet and tasteful. have no connection in logic or in fact ne, the Cuan mate 
7 many a dramatic week, was the productioggby Mr. A. M. That Lord Windemere’s nerves seemed a bit re-Bellious | °f the Adriatic, and the other a big, snow-clay Mount: eh 
Palmer’s company, at the Columbia Theatre on Monday | Monday night. in the Tyrol; therefore he attempted : : them & . izatis 
| evening, of Oscar Wilde’s famous society comedy, ‘Lady That Oscar Wilde’s play is a delightful Fancy. own experience by a little journey; and this jc wal conf 
i: Windemere’s Fan.’ ‘The play scored a thorough and That New York is wondering why the Duse we've lightful record of his summer trip 1! gh mou tala tatio’ 
deserved success. Its ethical impression is sound, its | neyer seen Eleanor before. lages, in a leisurely way, with pleasant glimpses ~ r 
fe construction admirable, its interest continuous, its wit! ‘That Niobe didn’t have a Coeld welcome, names not- side inns, festivals of the peasants, and finally an attend Liter 
¥ abundant, fresh and sparkling. Its story isthat of a| withstanding. to climb the big mountain at the journey's end. p, . year, 
woman, beautiful and gifted, who, in middle age,is| That we don’t wish to be morbidly hypercritical; but if | {7 different outlook, Mr. and Mrs. Blashield deserity sod 
striving to rehabilitate herself in the scial position | we could know why an ‘exposition of sleep’ comes upon | ‘Florence and the Florentine arti-t’ with peu a 1 pencil Orat 
forfeited by a terrible error of her youth. Returning to | Capt. Payet, in mid-afternoon, or the public highway; |*be pictures of Mr. Blashfleld giviny wt: tle etme, r 
London, after an absence of many years, this woman, | and if we could know how Lady Muriel could be sketched | “Pbere Of that most suggestive city. The author wa Salv 
Mrs. Erlynne, finds ber young daughter married to Lord | by gaslight; and if we cou'd know what finally becomes artist have reproduced the old days when Florence ws cout 
Windemere, & nobleman of great wealth and gentle|of that button, anyhow; and if we could know why | ‘be centre of the great Guilds of craftsmen whove art iy of hi 
nature, and devoted to his girl wife. Not desiring to) Lady Muriel couldn't scramble out of two feet of water | ©@tiched the world. gery 
make herself known to ber daughter until her social | without anybody ‘saving’ her,—and is— The February Popular Science Monthly, (New Yop grea 
rehabilitation is complete, Mrs. Erlynne discovers herself — D. Appleton & Co.) opens with an article on ‘The Gian Pius 
o pe nice ts = eee rs gifts i money MAGAZINE AND BOOK NOTES, Industry,’ by Prof. C. Hanford Henderson, in which ty acti 
d other frien¢ offices, to,a n the accompli “ta y fel timae | 
of her purpose. ‘Medes of her husband's Hors ae epventteen say Mages orden mmanpce Reape apambr eps rome “Sree. pm eae oe : ei Fr rr : x 
Mrs. Eel ete SAL PY oe Many outside the pale of archeology and history should _— ee eee 8 Ce 
Mrs. E@lynne come to Lady Windemere on the eve of her . : 7 of the ‘Birds of the Grass Lands,’ with illustrations ¥ ti 
birthday ball and naturally are construed by her as evi- glean the valuable information found in its pages. A Poel Testuasd th ‘ mete: . Ml As 
surprisingly good portrait of the late Ameli 2 plnard sketches the natural history of mas esta mag 
dence of her husbands cruel infidelity. Ina frenzy of I ay & P " ella B. Edwards, the title ‘Man in Nature.’ Prof. C. 0. Whitman ot 
jealousy, Lady Windemere resolves to revenge herself by os ne a ee eee en Se eee forth the need of ‘A Marine ,Biologica! pre a a 
flying from her home with a would-be lover, Lord Dar- intellectual forces of so remarkable a woman. Rev. W. Prof. E. P. Evans esis an * nS Rae - 
lington. She reaches his rooms in his absence, and eer oe oe cone OF en wee Sa a al inte ing ‘The Est! ‘ ‘ o . 
: j . : E yrime power,” und quotes a remark to him of M : mime} intelligence describing “The Esthetic Sense af te 
there is confronted by Mrs. Erlynne who has discovered |! jai . : : rs. Moul Religious Sentiment in Animals.’ There is a paperos at 
her rash purpose and followed her. The central and et esis as Sow a gift was reportorial.” Ghost Worship and Tree Worship,’ by Grant Alles a “ 
vividly dramatic incident of the play is the rescue of Dr. Winslow goes on to say: “Next to this she was, of he latter is : 
seme: afar gives much evidence to show that the latter is deriva ‘Ba 
Lady Windemere from her terribly compromising posi- seemed tu be, perfectly at home in her subject. Then, from the former The subject of Nee dis 
tion by Mrs. Erlynne’s self-sacrifice; the mother flinging too, she possenesd § Hatned imayinstics. Another nepa- F illustrati . f he irious * | 
away, for tee Qanabéer’ k bility was her inborn pleasantry and her play of hum ee oe ee “ 
y, for her daughter’s sake, the social standing and °F- | tions of the human mind, is treated by Prof.G.1.¥ bes 
good name it is her heart’s ambition to retain. In the And as for public speech, a perfect enunciation and a Patrick, who gives a lar, eines of « ases Other arti- J 
last act, she goes out of her daughter's life, without MAEGIONS VOUS WEED pia la birthrigh and by culture." cles oma ‘laos Teaching * by Prederick Getiels Th " 
making herself known. The motif, as will be seen, is A thorough and captivating article on the ‘Book of the Trepang’ (illustrated ;) ‘Prehistoric Treendes ’ ‘The ( 
comparatively novel; Its treatment is forcible and bril- Dead,’ by Chas. H.S. Davis, Ph. D., follows, and Dr. tee in the Milky Way :? ‘The Seenaadill of the Sex = 
liant. The play approaches more nearly, perhaps, the Conern teenie the “Grammar of the ioter’ (ancigns title) uality of Plants;’ and a sketch of Robert Boyle, with kis 
atmosphere of the Sheridan comedies than does any of SG Se NES Some Tne te ee een one ane aad ortrelt he Ja 
its contemporaries—the atmosphere of high society, of brush. The other papers and ‘notes’ are valuable. We|” : > mas . +k 
keen satire, of weary cynicism, of glittering and subtle | °"° led to say that all Biblians should read Taz Common- nee. Mngaaeen Se eves, the ee ™ ape 
wit. ‘The third act, in Darlington’s rooms, would not | V#4"7#) and all Commonwealthians should read Biblia. See Sones Cee: wee is ® fd perce he 
shame ‘The School for Scandal.’ The acting in most A fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind. Biblia is attention in the musical mone a pe a “a tel 
respects mates the play, for worth. Miss Brookyn’s | £0%4 4 the Old Corner Book Store. set of independent waltzes, which the Ladies’ Home Jour 7 
Mrs. Erlynne is admirably conceived and, barring a tem- Our Little Men and Women for February, (Boston: weds sao F : ee 
peramental unfitness for the part in certain of its more |D. Lothrop Co.) treats of just the things its youthful Although American Gardening, (New bh. weit : 
brilliant aspects, impressively acted. Miss Arthur's | readers will want to know. It tells of a little king and Rural Pub. Co.) is avowedly a horticulturist'’s magazine i 
Lady Windemere is sensitively and movingly sincere. | bis little kingdom, and describes a queer machine in use | ™®"9 pepe wae Site se interest In practee -— ; 
Mr. Barrymore’s Darlington realizes one’s ideal of the | im ‘Grandpapa’s’day, ‘Children that live ina Shoe’ isa work will read the February number for its bright aes - 
man who consciously ‘in the gutter’ yet wistfully lifts | clever lesson in physiology, and the ‘Three Little Gold- | % of outdoor life, famous people oa pi — — | 
his eyes ‘to the stars.’ His third act was played with | Diggers’ is asapt iu its way. ‘A Little Columbian Grand- ing article gives°A Glimpse of Ellersi p yo mig be : : 
delicate feeling and fine force. Mrs. Bowers merits a | Papa’ gives a glimpse of frolic and study, and ‘How Ber- | V'ee-President Morton, with three clear full-page lus ti 
hearty good word for her delightful Duchess of Berwick ; | git Forgot Her Christmas Tree’ will set many a little girl trations of this fine old country-seat. e 
—an inspiration on the pleywright’s partand inspiringly | © thinking. With its dainty poems, its beautiful pic- ‘Childhood’ is the name of a new magazide in stew 
interpreted. tures, and its stories and verse, the boy or girl who re-| field. It is edited by Dr. George William Winterbura, 
‘At the Globe Theatre, Francis Wilson, in his new | ceives this little magazine every month is fortunate in-|75 Maiden Lane, New York, and is devoted to incuicatig 0 
comic opera, ‘The Lion Tamer,’ has been welcomed with | deed. the most advanced ideas in regard to tle moral, a P 
most cordial enthusiasm and applauded to the echo. The Very seldom has there been a better number of any lectual and physical development of childreo.— Phe an 0 
opera is an adaption, cleverly made, from ‘Le Grand | magazine than that of the Atlantic Monthly for February (February) number contains series * ee a 
Casimir,’ and its leading part affords Mr. Wilson excel- | [t has just enough of the various kinds of articles to nies known writers, which will prove ar Ji, 
lent Opportunity for the display of his natural, vivid, | it variety, and yet the traditions of The Atlantic are not | 5tTuctive to parents and teachers everywhere. | 
joyously humorous art. The productionjis very finely | violatated in any one department. Mrs. Catherwood’s G. P. Putnam's Sons are about to begin tie publics . 
mounted. serial, ‘Old Kaskaskia,’ is now fairly in the thick of its|tion,intheir Subscription Department, of #0 edition 
At the Grand Opera House, Lillian Kennedy, in the | situations and plot. Travel is represented by Mrs. Wig- | for subscribers, of the Works of Fenimore Cooper. = 
very stirring melodrama, ‘She Couldn’t Marry Three,’ has | gin’s clever sketches, ‘Penelope's English Experiences,’ | 8et will be termed the ‘Leather-Stockins Edition, ot | 
entertained large audiences. A real locomotive, which | and her sarcasms on English lodgings and English tom only 1000 copies are to be printed. [t will be completed | 
very nearly smashes the virtuous hero into little {bits, is | ized bills are specially amusing. Two more papers of the | in 32 volumes, octavo, handsom.ly printed from entirey } 
among the weirdly realistic attractions of the produc- | same class are ‘Under the Far-West Greenwood Tree’ and | Dew type and on selected paper. The volumes will cob 
tion. At the Hollis St. Theatre, Mr. Crane has repeated |The English Cambridge in Winter.’ History and Biogra- | tain original designs by a nuwber of well knows — 
former successes in ‘The Senator,’ whose honest human- | phy find a place in Parkman's ‘Feudal Chiefs of Acadia.’| The fitst group, comprising six volumes, will be resey 
ity and sterling interest have shone the more brightly in |end in Dr. George E. Ellis’s article on ‘Count Rumford’. for delivery in February. 
reminiscent contrast to his sadly inferior new play. At (Literature is treated in W. E. Mead’s ‘Books and Reading Harper’s Magazine for Febrvery °Peos with Edwia A. 
the Tremont Theatre, ‘Niobe,’ a comedy lon and kindly in Iceland,’ in Horace Davis’s curious .Paper on ‘Shake- | Abbey’s superb illustrations of ‘Tw« ifth Night,” accom 
familiar to Boston, has had ehociient and successful | speare and Copyright,’ and in the appreciative paper by panied by Andrew Lang’s interesting 807 scholarly cos 
representation. Mr. George Edeson’s quaintly humorous | Richard Hovey on Thomas William Parsons. Poetry is ment upon the play. This is the ninth paper 12 - = 
Peter Amos Dunn has won richly merited praise. At the | contributed by Edith M. Thomas and by Bliss Carman. | rivalled series of ‘Illustrations of Shakespeare > er 
Boston Theatre, ‘The Babes in the Wood,’ gorgeous and | And we must not omit mention of one of those timely | dies.’ The frontispiece is a fine engraving, a 7 
gay, continues immensely popular. At the Boston Mu- jarticies which are a feature of this magazine—Julius H. | tints, from a drawing by Mr. Abbey. representiog ' si 
seum, ‘Good-Bye’ continues the attraction. It is preceded | Ward’s paper entitled ‘White Mountain Forests in Peril.’ ville ts the Dungeon.’ Mrs. Annie Fields contributes § 
at every performance by ‘Faithful James,’ a very droll | A long and able review of Mrs. Van Rensselaer's ‘English delightful cha) “os of. persons! reminiscences of Whittier 
little one-act comedy, in which Mr. Booth and Mr. Ede-| Cathedrals’ and other comment on new books closes a | —‘‘notes of “8 life and of bis friendships”—whieh ; 
son as young and much misunderstood husbands do capi- | nnmber which deserves the highest praise. accompanied by several illustrations and portraits. Rev. 
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Bee crecwick writes a similar chapter of recollec- 
ail + George William Cartis, which is illustrated with 
ae oe Mr. Curtis at different periods of his life. 
— 4 instalment of A. Conan Doyle's great histor- 


The secon ‘The Refagees,’ is full of absorbing inter- 
ical — oropriately illustrated with several striking 
est, and git T de Thulstrup. Constance Fenimore 
— A w American novel, ‘Horace Chase,’ is also 
Wools cs ‘The Editor’s Study, by Charles Dadley War- 
coat _ largely with some of the most interesting 
ner, dea ¢ the Columbian Exposition. The Editor's 
ee : roduced by an amusing sketch by Thomas 
aes Poge. entitied ‘The Danger of being too TLor- 
Neiso ie 

re Sanitarian (Dr. A. N. Bell, Brooklyn, N. Y.) is a 


yonthly Magazine devoted to the promotion of the art 
4 scence ¢ sanitation, mentally and physically, io all 
ee relations; by the investigation, presentation and 
me f all subjects in this large domain, as related 


discass! m Ul 


to personal and housebold hygiene, domicile, soil and cli- 
mate, food aod drink, mental and physical culture, habit 
god exercise, OC’ upation, vital statistics, sanitary organ- 
gations and laws; la short—everything promotive of or in 
—o@iet with health, with the purpose of rendering sani- 
at a popular theme of stady and universally practical. 

rhe December number (No. 56) of the Riverside 
Literature Series (published quarterly during the school 
var, at 15 cents @ single number, by Houghton, Miffiin 
snd Co., contains Daniel Webster’s First Bunker Hill 
Oration and the Oration on Adams and Jefferson. 

The February instalment of the Autobiography of 
ggivini, now appearing in The Century, contains’an ac- 


count of his early experiences as an actor with Ristori, 
of his arrest as a spy by the Austrian government, of his 
wrvice asa soldier under Garibaldi, and of his first 
great success in tragedy. He paysatribute to Pope 
Pius IX, and at the same time criticizes his political 
getion in 1848 and ridicules the censorship of the stage 
in those days. 


The February number of Romance (Clinton Hall, 


Aston Place, New York) opens the third year of this 
magazine of complete stories, which has been making 
rapid strides in public favor of late. The remarkable 
series of ‘Special Nambers,’ which was begun last Sep- 
tember, became popular at once, and the development of 
the novel idea has been watched with growing interest, 


asthe story-writers of one nation after another are thus 
presented to the American public. The present issue, an 
foglish Number,’ offers a striking contrast to its imme- 
diste predecessor, Which was more than half composed 
of tales from the Spanish. It contains specimens of the 
best work of such we'l-known contemporary writers as 
James Payn, Walter Besant, Conan Doyle and F. Anstey; 
while selections from Miss Mitford, Captain Marryatt 
end Wilkie Collins reveal the spirit of earlier generations. 
There are also a special Valentine story by Mary E. Wil- 
kins, brilliant French tales by Guy de Maupassant, 
Jacques Normand and Ferdinand Fleury, and an original 
sketch of Western life by Ed Towse. 


The Marquis De Chambrun, in the February Scribner, 
tells the following anecdote of Charles Summer at that 
crisic in his career when he opposed President Grant and 
his party on the question of annexing the Dominican Re- 
public: “IL was witness of the struggle that preceded his 
determination. ‘Why canI not,’ would he say at this 
moment of doubt and perplexity, ‘why can I not retire 
from political life? Why have I yet so many sacred 
duties to perform, so many promises to keep regarding 
my poor darkies? You see it, I cannot forsake my 
wards, and yet how happy I should be to go abroad and 
live, and there devote myself to a peaceful life and the 
culture of the arts.’” 


The February Cosmopolitan presents a careful review 
of Mr. Blaine’s characteristics as a man and statesman, 
Prepared by Mr. T. C. Crawford, and illustrated by nu- 
merous sketches of his home, and famous cartoons apro- 
pos of striking phases of his political career. Curiously 
fnough, this is found side by side with General Badeau’s 
sketch of Lord Beaconsfield. Badeau, when secretary of 
Legation, was acquainted with Disraeli, and the alter- 
nately bizarre and magnificent political figure cut by this 
‘xtraordinary man is described ina most readable man- 
her. The second articie in the series of the ‘Great Rail- 
way Systems of the United States’ also appears in this 
tumber, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with its more 
than ten thousand miles of track, being treated. A de- 
lightful Japanese story, ‘Teki Murata,’ and a jeu d'esprit 
eatitied ‘June, 1993,’ from the pen of Julian Hawthorne, 
ate usualiy entertaining; the flying machine has never 
given opportunity for a writer, and at the same time 
More valuable speculation than Mr. Hawthorne's. 


The critic of Jan. 21 prints a picture of the $10,000 
house which Raodyard Kipling is putting up near the 
home of the Balestiers at Brattleboro, Vermont. It is to 
be of shingles and moss-covered stones. The foundation 
mals are already in place. The birth-place of the little 
Ripling daughter, born the other day, is a tiny farmer's 
bear the new building, which is to be called 
Crow’s Nest.’ 


The frontispiece of the February St. Nicholas is from 





Delort’'s painting of ‘The Capture of the Dutch Fleet on 
the Zuyder Zee by French Hussars in 1794,’ and a beanti- 
ful piece of engraving itis. Such pictures are an educa- 
tion In art for the young readers of the magazine. The 
opening story is one of Rudyard Kipling’s interpretations 
of India—there is in it a good story for children, anda 
good story for the older readers. This tale, ‘Collar. 
Wallah and the Poison-Stick,’ might be profitably read 
aloud. The simplicity of the style and the mischievous- 
ness of the monkeys would delight the listeners, and the 
quaint characters so deftly interpreted furnish interesting 
types of life for their elders. The ‘llustrations are by 
Birch. From sleepy old India, the rext article plunges 
us into the cooling sea, and calls upon us to study ‘Batt- 
ling under Water.’ This, with the help of Mr. Davidson’s 
striking drawings. we are very glad to do; and we learn 
how the ‘Tecumseh’ was sunk (at the time Farragut is 
believed to have said, “Disregard the torpedoes, go 
ahead !”) —how Cushing sunk the ‘Albemarle,’ a story 
that should, by the way, be read wherever heroism and 
cool-headed daring are admirabie; how Bushnell, the first 
torpedo-maker, came near to destroying one of H. B. M.’s 
finest frigates in the Revolutionary days; and, coming to 
our own times, just how the modern submarine boats are 
to be made, managed, and operated. Mr. Davidson’s 
little drawing at the end is aclever bit of humor. The 
serjals, the humorous or fanciful verses, the departments, 
and all that go to make up another delightful number of 
St. Nicholas, are in evidence, and do not need special 
comment. 

The Midwinter (February) Century contains two il- 
lustrated travel articles. One of them, ‘Life in the Ma- 
lay Peninsala,’ is descriptive of the palace and the people 
of the Maharajah of Johore, whose home is on the 
mainland opposite the English city of Singapore. The 
other is a vivid account of the routine of a whaleman’s 
life, by the late James Temple Brown. 


The complete novel in Lippincott’s Magazine for 
Febraary, ‘The First Flight,’ is by Julien Gordon. It 
deals satirically with the ambitions of a daughter of 
wealthy parents, not quite‘to the manner born’ socially, 
and is illustrated. The Journalist Series is continued in 
an interesting article by Hon. John Russeil Young, on 
Bennett, Greeley, Raymond, Prentice and Forney. Por- 
traits of these famous editors are added, and one of 
Secretary Seward accompanies ‘Recollections of Seward 
and Lincoln,’ by James Matlack Scovil. The poetry of 
the number is by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Daniel L. Daw- 
son, Charles Washington Coleman, Floy Campbell, 
Charlotte Fiske Bates, C. L. Whitney, and E. W. Lati- 
mer (from the French of Hippolyte Lucas.) 

Octave Thanet, whose ‘Stories of a Western Town’ 
have attracted so much attention in recent numbers of 
Scribner’s Magazine, contributes the last of the group, 
under the title ‘Harry Lossing,’ to the February num- 
ber. These stories, with Mr. Frost’s admirable illus- 
trations, will be published in book form, 





EDUCATIONAL. 


| BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
154 TREMOUNT ST., BOSTON. 

French, Italian, Latin, 
Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, 
BMADFORD, MASS, 

For the higher education of young women. Buildings unsur} 
passed for comfort and health. Twenty-five acres—twelve in 
grove; lake for rowing and skating. Classical and general course 
of study ; also, preparatory and optional. Apply to 
Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass. 
West NEWTON ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 

WEST NEW BON: MASS. 

Fortieth year of this family School for boys and girls will begin 
Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1892; preparation for Harvard, Smith, 
Wellesley,and other colleges,for scientific schools,and for business ; 
special attention given to character building. Send for catalogue, 


or ca)i Tuesdays for information, at 
N. T. ALLEN’S, West Newton, Mass. 


— OF CHEMISTRY, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN.) 
Training for service, educational or industrial. Preparation 
fora pursuit asa chemist. Advantages for research. The direc- 
tory of the graduates, showing whut each one is doing, sent upon 
request. Address, School of Chemistry, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Uy ESLEVAR ACADEMY, 
WILBRAHAM, MASS, 

One of the best academic and classical schools in New England. 
$200, one-half in advance and the remainder January 15th, will 
cover ordinary tuition, with board, for the year, beginning Aug. 31. 

Send for catalogue to 


German, Spanish, Greek, 








Rev. W. R. NEWHALL, A M., Principal. 
a2 —_—— oman - - - a 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, (Dental Department) 
BOSTON. MASS, 

The twenty-fourth year of this school begins the 28th of Sept. 
1892. Instruction is given throughout the Academic year by 
lectures, recitations, clinics and practical exercises uniformly 
distributed. Its infirmaries are open daily and ‘operations on the 
mouth and insertions of artificial teeth are performed at merely 
nominal cost, charges being made only sufficient to cover the cost 


of materials. For information address 
Dr. T~*OS. H. CHANDLER, Dean, 





161 Newbury St., Boston. 


RT EDUCATION 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The Prang Courses in Form Study, Drawing and Color have 
for their object:—a. The acquisition by the pupil, through 
personal observation apd thought, of accurate and systematic 
knowledge of Form and Color. b. The cultivation in the pupil of 
& love for beauty of Form and Color as seen in Nature and in Art. 
¢. The development, through practice, of skill in the use of Form 
and Color as means for the expresaion of thought and feeling 
Particulars in regard to the Courses themselves, their adapta- 
bility to different grades and different school conditions andthe 
materials necessary for working them out, as well as information 
regarding Prang’s Normal Art Classes for the Instruction 
teachers through home study and correspondence, may be had on 
application to 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 
Boston. New York. Chicago. 


HE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
MOSTON, MASS. 
The Leading School of Expression in America. 
the system of Delsarte. Send for catalogue to 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A. 
Boston, Mass 


First to teach 


OWARD SEMINARY, 
WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS, 

Plymouth Co., 25 miles from Boston. High-grade School for 
Girls; pleasant surrounding; home care; number limited. Ad- 
vantages in Music, Art, Elocution, Physical Training. Domest c 
clence Diplomas awarded for graduation from regular course. 
Send for an illustrated circular. 

H. M. WILLARD, A. 


ASTMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Bookkeeping, Banking, Correspondence, Conimercial Law, 
Commercial Arithmetic, Penmanship, etc. Young Men pase 
women practically educated. No charge for situations furnished, 
address for catalogue Box C. C., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


AVERFORD COLIEGE, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Nine miles from Patladelphia on the Pennsylvania R. R. Under 
the care of Friends, but open to all. Library 28,000 volumes 
Observatory and Extensive Laboratories. Two hundred acres of 
grounds with flelds for cricket, football, bas¢éball, tennis and 
field and track athletics. Fifteen resiient and four non-resident 
Professors and Instructors and one hundred students. No Pre- 
paratory department, Tuition, $150. Board and Tuition, $5008 
year. Address , 
THE PRESIDENT, Hayerford College P. O., Pa 


USSEY INSTITUTION (of Harvard University), 
B FOREST HILLS, MASS. 

This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin its regu- 
lar course for 1892-93 on the 20th September. Practical instruction 
is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to learn how to 
carry on farms or gardens either for profit or pleasure. Some 
instruction may here be obtained without taking the amount of 
time necessary for a full college course. For further information, 
address Prof. FRANUIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Masa. 


|= WORCESTER ACADEMY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
A school of genuine Christian life, sound scholarship, unsur 
passed equipment. 
Four noble buildings with every device for the comfort and 
happiness of boys. New dormitory costing $80,000. New dining 
hall costing $25,000. Libraries, laboratories, gymnasium, play- 
grounus all admirable in equipment. Isolated and perfectiy fitt 
Infirmary. Resident trained nurse. 
Thorough instruction, wise methods, kind supervision. 
Personal contact, the power of right, abounding life are the 
forces to educate boys. ' 
MEN educate, not BOOKS. 
D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principal. 


BATES COLLEGE, 


LEWISTON, MAINE. 


FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT: Rev. Oren 
Cheney, 0.D., President; Rev. John Fullonton, D.D., Prof. of 
Ecclesiastical History and Pastora) Theology; Johathan Y. Stan- 
ton, A.M., Prof. of Greek and Latin Languages; Rev. Benjamin 
F. Hayes, D.D., Prof. of Psychology and Exegetical Theology; 
Thomas L. Angell, A.M., Prof. of Modern Languages; Key. 
James Albert Howe, D.D., Prof. of Systematic Theology and 
Homiletics; George C. Chase, A.M., Prof. of Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Literature; Thomas Hill Rich, A.M., Prof. of Hebrew; John 
H. Rand, A.M., Prof. of Mathematics; Rev. Alfred W. Anthony, 
A.M., Fullonton Prof. of New Testament Greek; Lyman G. 
Jordan, A.M., Prof. of Chemistry and Biology; Wiiliam H. 
Hartshorn, A.M., Prof. in Physics and Gevlogy; George W. 
Hamlen, A.B., Instructor in Greek; Porter H. Dale, Instructor in 
Elocution. The Fall Term begins Tuesday, August 23. The 
annual expenses for board, tuition, room-rent and incidentals are 
about $150. Pecuniary assistance, from the tncome of thirty- 
seven scholarships and other benefactions, is rendered to those 
who are unable to meet their expenses otherwise. 


M., Principal. 


pROcToR ACADEMY, 
ANDOVER, N. H. 

Controlled by the Unitarian Educational Society. The course 
of study includes preparation for college and English branches. 
Charges moderate. The location is twenty-nine miles north of 
Concord, on the Northern Railroad : quiet, pleasant, healthful an 
comparatively free froin influences unfavorable for study. Send 


for catalogue to . 
Rev. JAMES F. MORTON, A. M., Principal. 
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CRINOLINE. 





Rumor whispers, so we glean 


Van Emmett, the negro minstrel who 


wrote ‘Dixie,’ is said to be still living,but 
poverty-stricken. A Southern paper sug- 


From the papers, there have been aoe that the people of Dixie ought to 
| 


Thoughts of bringing on the scene 
This mad, monstrous, metal screen, 
Hiding woman’s graceful mien. 
Better Jewish gabardine 

Than, thus swelled out, satin’s sheen! 
Vilest garment ever seen! 

Form unknown in things terrene; 
Even monsters pliocene 

Were not go ill shaped, I ween. 
Women wearing this machine, 
Were they fat or were they lean— 
Small as Wordsworth’s celandine, 
Large as sail that’s called lateen— 
Simply swept the pavement clean: 
Haplese man was crushed between, 
Fiat as any tinned sardine. 

Thing to rouse a bishop’s spleen, 
Make a canon or a dean 

Speak in language not serene. 

We must all be very green, 

And our sens@gmot too keen, 

If we can’t say what we mean, 
Write in paper, magazine, 

Send petitions to the Queen, 

Get the House to intervene. 

Paris fashion ’s transmarine- 

Let us stop by quarantine 
Catastrophic Crinoline! 


—{iLondon Punch. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN 


WOMEN, 


AND 


Many of the leading art galleries of the 
world contain works of the artist, Joseph 
Hitchins, whose death is announced, and 
nearly every private collection in America 
of any note has one or more of his pict- 
ures. The best known of his paintings is 
*The Arkansas Valley End,’ now tn the col- 
lection of Judge Hilton of New York, for 
which Mr. Hitchins received $10,000. 


The other andearlier Benjamin F. Butler 
was a New Yorker, who was made attor- 
ney-general of the United States by Presi- 
dent Jackson in 1833, and who di In 
1858 wholly vnconscious of the coniing 
fame of his Massachusetts namesake. 
Both ware lawyers and the New York 
Butler was something of a literary man, 
who wrote poems and classical 


essays 
now and then. 


Dr. Dollinger’s memoir recalls a visit 
from Mr. Gladstone in 1871 at 6 o’clock in 
the evening. ‘‘We began talking on polit- 
ical and theological subjects, and became 
both of us so engrossed with the conver- 
sation that it was 2 o'clock at night when 
Lleftthe room to fetch a book from my 
library bearing on the matter In hand. I 
returned with it ina few minutes, and 
found Gladstone deep ina volume he had 
drawn out of his pocket--true to his 
principle of never losing time—during my 
momentary absence. And this at the small 
hours of the morning!” 


The late Henry W. Grady, of Atlanta, 
was active in having a home for Georgia 
Confederate veterans founded a few years 
ago. Provision for its maintenance not 
having been made by the Legislature for 
a year or two, the building has just been 
sold, and the trustees will devote the pro- 
ceeds to some other worthy object. 


Elbridge G. Wood, Cashier of the First 
National Bank, Haverhill, Mass., has re- 
signed, after filling the position for nearly 
thirty years. 


The Rev. Dr. H. M. Field, editor of The 
Evangelist, is to sail for Gibraltar on 
February 4. He will spend several weeks 
there and in the different resorts on the 
Barbary coast, partly, as he says, to get 
rid of the echoes of the Briggs trial and 
partly to get material fora third volume 
of impressions of Northern Africa. ‘It 
will take some days at sea,” he says, 


‘with a good shaking-up, to get rid of the | 


everlasting trial. Weshball often wake in 
our dreams, startled by a well-known 
voice saying: ‘I rise toa point of order!’ 
This will abate somewhat as we pass the 
Azores, the last land that Columbus saw 
before he saw the shores of San Salvador, 
and will quite disappear as we pass through 
the Pillars of Hercules.” 


The late Werner von Siemens, the great 
German eleetrician, who was an ardent 
Liberal, was greatly surprised when he 
read in the papers one morning shortly 
after the death of Emperor William that 
Emperor Frederick had raised him to the 
ranks of the hereditary nobility. He 
turned to Mme. von Siemens, who was 
sittiug in the room, and said: ‘Dear wife, 
now go at once to Lepke (the Berlin 
dealer in paintings) and buy ancestors.” 
He cared little for the nobiliary particle 
before his name. 


The Melrose Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation has extended a eati to Mr. R. W. 
Matthews of Nashua, N. H., to become its 
General Secretary to succeed Rev. C. 8. 
Macfarland, who recently resigned to ac- 
cept a Congregational pastorate in East 
Bustoh. Mr. Matthews has been General 
Secretary at Nashua for about five years. 


‘ zal 











raise money to relieve his need. 


G. Z. Silsbee of this city. who for the 
| past eleven years has filled the position of 
|treasurer of the Middlesex Company at 
Lowell, will retire Feb. 1. O. H. Perry. 
who, since June, 1882. has been agent of 
the company, has been unanimously elected 
| to fill the vacancy. 

1 
| ‘The late Sir Richard Owen, thé éminent 
anatomist, often had his skill in identify- 
ling bones tested. On one occasion his 
friend and neighbor, Lord John Russell, 
| sent him a specimen for this purpose; and 
lthe professor quickly pronounced it the 
|thigh-bone of a pig. A correspondent of 
\the Pall Mall Gazette, in telling the story, 
declares that this explanation of the 
query was subsequently offered by Lord 
John: ‘‘President Buchanan had sent from 
|}America to the English statesman the 
| present of ‘a choic® bear’s ham,’ and the 
| family had breakfasted off it several 
| times with much enjoyment. Somehow or 
suspicion was aroused, 


other, bowever, 
land the bone was sent to their scientific 
| neighbor, with the result stated.” 

The late ex-President Hayes graduated 
lat the Harvard Law School in 1845, and re- 
| ceived the honorary degree of LL. D. from 
i the university in 1877. Mr. Hayes is the 
second member of the board of trustees of 
|the Peabody Education Fuud who has died 
| within a month. The other member was 

Hov. Randall L. Gibson, senator from 
| Louisiana, who was a graduate of Yale 
University. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Vanderbilt will 
soon start on a West Indian cruise in the 
steam yacht Conqueror. 


John Brown’s Bible has recently been 
sold to F. G. Logan of Chicago, an enthu- 
siastic colicctor of relics of the Harper's 
Ferry Martyr. The Bible is the one used 
by Brown while in jail, and contains many 
passages relating to slavery marked by the 
abolitionist’s own pencil. 


The {memorial tablet to James Russell 
Lowell, to be erected in Westminster 
Abbey, will be of marble, and beara low 
relief portrait. The commission has been 
given to George Frampton. When com- 
pleted the tablet will be placed in the 
Chapter House, beneath a stained glass 
window also commemorative of the distin- 
guished author and diplomatist. 


Hon. Charles Carleton Coffin, the noted 
war correspondent of the Boston Journal, 
will, as representative of the Boston Con- 
gregational Club, address the Essex Club at 
its next meeting in Salem, instead of Dr. 
Thomas. 


Appeals for aid for the widow of Dr. 
Elisha Kane, the Arctic explorer, are being 
made by the Chicago papers. Sheis living 
in that city in destitute circumstances. She 
was Margaret Fox, the original ‘Rochester 
rapper.’ 


Mascagni was recently asked by a news- 
paper interviewer if he had any special 
aims or views regarding the music of the 
future in Italy. Heresponded affirmative- 
ly saying: ‘I want always to be true, 
even to be realistic, but I want never to 
lose beauty. Idon’t Know howto put it 
quite accurately, but I can’texpress myself 
better than by saying that I should like to 
do for Italian music something of what 
Wagner didfor German. I endeavor al- 
ways to portray in my music the emotion 
of the instant, and to preserve always the 
ideal of Italian melody.” 


A complimentary dinner was given F. 
Marion Crawford, the novelist, on Jan. 13, 
by the Aldine Club, at the club-house ein 
New York. The speeches were bright, 
witty and informal. Mr. Crawford him- 
self madea little speech, which was well 
received. 


Prof. Charles A. Young, Princeton’s 
astronomer, lectured before the Brooklya 
| Institute on Jan. 13 on the occasion of the 
| 250th anniversary of the birth of Sir Isaac 
|Newton. He argued that science was a 
| more important factor in civilization than 
| art, literature or generalship. 


| Richard le Gallienne is not a 
| Frenchman, as his name might suggest, but 
|an Englishman, a member of a Channel 
; Island family. His father many years ago 
|found his way to Birkenhead, where he 
has long held a responsible position as 
manager of a large public company, and 
Mr. le Gallienne ‘himself resided, at home 
until he went to London in 1891 to join the 
staff of The Star, upon which he stiil re- 
mains. 





| A-colored man, the first of his race to 
be admitted to the priesthood of the Epis- 
copal Church in Kentucky, was ordained in 
Louisville a few days ago. His name is 
William M. Jackson, and he bas a charge 
in Henderson, Ky. His father was free- 
born. and his mother an emancipated slave. 
He had a good education in Ohio, and for 


a time was employed in the War Depart- | 


mente 


COMMONWEALTH. 








Mr. Augustin Daly is to give a benefit 
matinée on the 30th inst. in New York to 
Mrs. E. F. Bishop, mother of the once 
famous mind-reader. 


Rev. Isaac J. Lansing of Worcester ac- 
cepts the call of the Park Street Charch, 
and will probably enter upon his duties 
Feb. 1. 


better, although he still has moments of 
intense excitement. His mother declares 
that his intervals of lucidity occur more 
frequently, and his memory is coming 
back. 


man are raising a fund for the purchase of 
his home in Camden. An organization has 
becu formed for this purpose, with Dr. 
Daniel G. Brinton as its President and 
Horace L. Traube! as its Secretary. The 


and $1500 more is needed. The poet's study 
and bedroom on the second floor, with ail 


served intact. It will have to be,if it is 

preserved at all, for there could be no such ‘ 
thing as putting it in order and still keeping 

half the things in it that Whitman had 

around him. 


Fraulein Hermine C. Stuven,a young Ger- 
man lady who is studying at the Boston 
College of Oratory, gave a reading in the 


ler, Goethe and Heine before the German 
students of Tufts College at the residence 
of Prof. Chas. E. Fay at College Hill, 
Wednesday evening. Fraulein Stuven dis- 
plays much promise and in the dramatic 
scenes from ‘Mary Stuart’ she is at her 
best. 


The Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences in Paris has elected 
General Francis A. Walker, president of 
the Massachosetts Institute of Technology, 
a corresponding member of the section of 
political economy in place of the late Emile 
de Laveleye. 


Li Hung Chang, Viceroy of China, was 
personally very gracious to Messrs. Allen | 
and Sachtleben, the American bicyclers 
who recently crossed Asia on ‘sateties.’ 
He asked them, among other questions, 
which country they most admired of all 
through which they had pasaed. ‘The | 
United States,” they replied. *‘Why then do | 
you visit other countries?” “Because,” they 
answered, ‘‘if we had not seen other coun- | 
tries we should not have known our own |" 
was the best.” 


Verestchagin, the painter of military 
scenes, has been sharply criticised in Ras- | 
sia for the appalling honesty with which | 
he has protrayed the realities of war. His | 
pictures of battlefields are thought to be 
reflections on the humanity of Russia. But, 
as the artist is in favor in high circles, the 
attacks do not appear to injure him any. 


The monument which the ex-Confeder- 
ates will erect in Richmond to the memory 
of Jefferson Davis will not stand where 
his remains will be laid next spring. The 
grave is to be in a cemetery near the James | 
River, in the northwestern part of the city. 
The monument will be placed in Monroe 
Park, aquarter of a mile from this spot. | 











Strate oF Onto, City or TOLEDO, ) 
Lucas County, j 
FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
CHENEY & Co., doing business in the City | 
of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, and 
that said firm will pay the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and every 
case Of CaTARRH that cannot be cured by 
the use of HaLv’s CaTARRH CURE. 


ss. 


Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, A. 
D. 1886. 


~—_—_ 


' A. W. GLEASON 
| SEAL ) Notary Public. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and 
aets directly on the blood and mucuous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testimo- 
nials, free, 
F. J. CHENEY &CO., Toledo, O. | 
b@r"Sold by Druggists, 75c. 





You can’t make a new arm with Salvation 
Oil, but you can cure bruises with it. 25c. 


cling to Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup. 


The wonderful popularity attained by | 





Hood’s Sarsaparilla Calendar last year, will 
be repeatd by Hood’s Household Calendar- 
| Almanac for 1893, just published. A hap- | 
pier combination of calendar and almanac, | 
| of beauty and utility, of art and advertising, 
The lovely 


|has seldom been produced. 
| picture of ‘‘The Young Discoverers” litho- 
; graphed in many delicate colors, will be 
}welcome everywhere, while the pad is 
prenagecas printed in colors, but with 
sharp plain figures. Copies may be obtain- | 
| ed of the draggists, or by sending six cents 
jin stamps for one copy, or ten cents for 
two, toC. I. Hood & Co., Lowell Mass, 


(ESTABLISHED }. 


H. A. HOVEY & 


32 Faneuil Hall m 


( Commonly called O 


Guy de Maupassant is said to be getting CHOICE DAIRY AND ¢ 


Awarded Gold 


26. 


C0, 


arket, 
— DEALERS 


RE, 
BUTTER, NERY 


‘ GREEN MOUNTAIN Daipy.’ 


The friends and admirers of Walt Whit- The celebrated Darlington, 
of N. H., and many other 


Medal over 


Expositio , Ik + Paris 


w 'inms, 


and half pound a : ‘rter 


‘VICTOR CREAMERY,’ 


sum of $500 has already been subsctibed, STRICTLY FRESH E« 
R. 


H. A. HOVEY 


its litter and curious contents, will be pre- | W.H. HOVEY, 


Steam Carpet Cleaning 


BEST IN BOs’ 


"GSASPECIAT ’ 
AREBIT CHEESY. _ 


’ HARRIS 
HOOPER 
Telephone 06s 


Carpets Made Over and Re laid, 


original German from the works of Schil- MATTRESSES MADE OVER AND RE- 


TURNED SAME DAY 


J. B. BRYANT 


711 Tremont St. 


Unlike 











Furniture Upholstered. H 


UPHOLSTERER 
and CABINET-MAKER, 
Between 
Rutland and <« oucord Se 


the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


ther Chemicals 


ur 


pre 


BreakfastCocoa 


which is 
pure and s 
Ithaszmoret t mes 
the strength of « mine 
with Stare! ‘ r Ir 
Sugar, and 


nomical, costing less than « 


It is delicious, nourishing SLY 
DIGESTED. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


Anorew J. LLovb, OPTICIAN, 


B28 and BLS Washivgten St., 
Or Ola 
Branch. 454 Boytseton St 
rid mistakes 


Ave 


aU00 


TRADF: ALARKH. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


GEN. B 


Sent to) 


— OF — 


ENJ. F. BUTLER. 


( Illustrated.) 
any address in the U 


S., prepaid, on receipt of price, 


$3.75 cloth, or 85.25, 


Russia, 


securely packed in a white satin- 


Address 


A. M. 


FRANK J. CHENEY. | 2nished box. 


THAYER & 00. 


6 MT. VERNON S1!., 


Boston, Mass. 


Telephone 3413. 


Sermons for the Winter 


We are now printing, weekly, 1! 
< a : series of sermons of the winte! 
Ata 7 . These ser ne 
New so-called remedies spring up every | EVERETT Have, D.D.— The je sermon 
day like mushrooms; but the people stil] | seot regularly, postpaid, t0 ©" ©" 
| receipt of one dollar. 


Singie pre 


each. Now ready: 
THE CHURCH AND THE Ww 


THE FIRST 


CHURCH OF CHI? 


LIFE HID WITH GOD. 


THE PERF 


TV GLORIFY GUD. . a 
WHITTIER, CURTIS AND LONGF! 


«TIS FIFT 
PERSONAL 


ECT SUNDAY SCHOO 


Y YEARS SINCE 
RELIGION. 


MODERN IDOLATRY. 


TO ENJOY 
TRUTH. 


Subscriptions may be sent to the Be 


HIM FOREVER. 


shers, 


‘ pu 


J. STILMAN SMITH & CO- 


3 Hamilton Place; Boston. 
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fAUMt LITY. 
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pr INA LILLIAN PETERSON. 


ne visible world, the dim 
ag 2 oad t upon the harvest lands 
and al vi lays its hands; 
jason ae » of a great beast, the grim 
erred a0 tn’ " the sky its shaggy rim ;— 





res a ainst 
- Soe < nts when Jupiter commands 
ight 
ab “" . eea’s incalculable sands, 
gee . 
ot ir fires in fe alty to him. 
a POF i my spirit I send 


ot the snadow 
or giant scheme, if I may know 

sato that : 

_- meaning and che majesty aright. 
~_ I cannot comprehend, 


opt = to the earth again, and, lo! 
ore ee orm prodering ite friendly light. 
jow rm yp? 
as —{Lippincott’s. 
Chinese Lanterns. 
, Amoy to The Cellector, New York.] 
Lauer froa au s 
wye Pennsylvania and Casplan petroleum 
ee playing havoc with one of the 
_* . justries in the extreme Orient. 
i heap and so efficient that 


ane 9 80 CI 
fee eely and malodorous lamp ts driv- 
ee oe t of existence. With the 


jag the AD ne of the prettiest features 
- ' a ifeafter dark. No one knows 
« oy noasibilities of the lantern until 
oe nsome great festival in a large 
‘this Empire The endless variety 


_colors aud styles offers a 


“ yotrast to the illuminations at 
ae shich consist in the main of monot- 
_ sidies and a few bright transpar- 
ages catid 

myreareas many Kinds of lanterns io 





gelast as there are castes and classes. ! 
Jute very poor are tiny square boxes of 
ge yite and window-glass, three inches 
by! snd two inches square, which cost 
fom toree to five cents. These are of 
poiern origin, and result from the remark- 
siecheapness of the materials employed. 
Beally common, but fifty centuries older, 
gecylinders of about the same cubleé size, 
pei of bamboo splits and glazed paper or 

These cost from one cent upwards. 

7 scoutains a diminative lamp, which 
pads less than a gillof oil and burns six 
hers. The cylinder employs a narrow 
eoiie similar to those used at home on 
foristmas-trees. It costs a fraction of a 
est, sod burns from ove to three hours. 

forthe rich are the superb New Year’s 
ners, made in Canton by a guild which | 

pis itvelf upon an unbroken descent | 
toate Manchu Tartars. They range ip | 
pee from thirty-five cents to as many dol- | 
ijandare marvels of beauty and iuge- 
my. The more expensive are usually 

ge figures, representing a clock tower, 
pice, fortress, watch-tower, pagoda and | 
mans mosque, pyramid or cathedral. The 
éeigeers borrow from or follow every 
toown style of architecture in the outlines, 
be in the details and decorations never 
pass beyond.the limits of Chinese conven 

tiosal art. The structures are square, pen- | 
tagoval or hexagonal, and ran from one to 
four and five stories in height, and in linear 
Beasure from two to twelve feet. 

Siractures representing houses and pal- 
fees tre very true to the originals. The 
tors and windows can be opened; upon 
te verandas and in the entrance are flower- 
pots, stands, flowers and seats. The door- 
wysaod window-frames on every flgor 
te glided, silvered, or decorated with | 
siier paintings or minute bas-reliefs in | 
paper. Wall spaces are colored in bright | 
sé harmonious tints, and usually touched | 
® with flower drawings at salient points. | 
inside of the structure, on a level with the | 
sallag © the first floor, is a lamp suspended 
Jom the wire aud bamboo skeleton of the | 
wee. From the same framework fine 
od 7 human figures, animals and | 
Doster sc ure : On each floor a play 
— 4 Ae interested spectators. | 
on =) itore, animals and furniture | 
bithfalis ac _ paper, drawn and colored | 

~iiiy down to the smallest items. 

1 aseres, —— number from 50 to 
ao. oy istr ibuted, so that no mat- 
tes tere bint = view the lantern is 
ieee . vedleg ways visible one or 
bey is « ee Activity. ; Over the 
hen ‘ontal windmill with paper ) 
i frures ee pee. by wires with vari- | 
bes the hod att ‘parts of the building. 
apd ad genre the ascending 
keh a Ba r sets the mill going 
Brements of ne cane in motion. The 
Rectonons ng ei gures are, of course, 
ion is 80 Soo Be» number of those in 
Woe of a living race ee the impres- | 

The decorati n: of g ngs 

D betty bot te) the buildings are 

NM the base ; ae incongru us. | 

ds, gilt balls, ene = cords carrying 
Meonl or imitat, yst ee or pieces 
Miele of the different fom, ees 
te flowers . _ floors, eaves and 
tot rice-paper ~ Sometimes fruits, 
&l monsters ~ y ny figures of mythi- 
Sey 8'ass beads and other minute 
Asa Whole, th, 























pend New Year’s lantern of 
Themen oi, ** SOrgeous an affair as 

ty itd ever evolved. They are 
Pray PUT in South China. Every 
; one with which to start the New 












Year, and hangs it in the main hall in front | 
of the Ancestral Tablets. Wealthy people | 
buy as many as there large halls in their | 
home and hang one In each of the latter. | 
The one in front of the Ancestral Tablet is 
know as the ‘Regeneration Lamp,’ and is | 
commonly believed to be of great efficacy 
in promoting the increase of families. 

The Festival of Lanterrs, which is one 
of the great fétes of the Celestial calendar, 
brings out an extraordinary variety of 
grotesque designs. The lanterns are fash- 
ioned to represent not only human figures | 
and all the larger brutes, birds, fishes and 
reptiles, but also historical personages and 
mythical monsters. They are fixed on the 
top or rather around the top of a strong 
pole, which supports the lamp within the 
lantern. The lamp holds from a half tu a | 
whole pint of oil, and burns from dusk to 
dawn. These pole-lanterns are used only 
on festivals, weddings and similar occa- | 
sions, and are carried in processions simi- | 
lar to the torchlight affairs of American 
elections. These festival lanterns are 
often enormous in their dimensions. 


(Ruskin’s Affliction. 
} 
Word comes from London that John | 
Ruskip, the most celebrated writer on ait 
of any time, has gone hopelessly mad. It 
was in 1886, says The Collector, that the 
first symptoms of any breaking down of | 
bis mind became apparent. At Oxford, | 
where he was delivering a lecture, he sud- 
denly became incoherent on the platform, | 
and greatly exercised the feelings of a} 
sympathetic audience. From that time till 
now he has been subject to fits of temporary 
insanity. Sometimes these take the form 
of breaking all glass within reach. Some- 
times he refuses all except liquid food. The 
lapses have gradually been getting more 
frequent, and this last giving way of his 
brain will prove, it is feared, final and per- 
manent. He is in his seventy-third year. 
Raskin began life as a rich man, and will 
pass out of it a comparatively poor one. 
He practically gave away the fortaue left 
him »y his father, who was a wine mer- 
chant, and to-day about all his property is 
represented by his collection at Brentwood 
and the income from his books. The chief 
feature of his fcollections is the missals, 
which number, it is said, over a thousand, | 
all superb examples. His once peerless 
collection of pictures and drawings by 
Turner and other masters has been sadly 
broken into by donations to institutions, 
and by sales rendered necessary by the re- 
quirements of his charities. 








Old Time 
Methods 


of treating 
Colds and 
Coughs were 
based on the 
idea of sup- 
pression. We 
now know 
that “feeding a 
cold” is good doctrine. 


Scott's Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with hypo- 
phosphites, a rich fat-food, 
cures the most stubborn 
cough when ordinary medi- 
cines have failed. Pleasant 
to take; easy to digest. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne N.Y. A!! drnegists. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUA 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


PvusT OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


ASSETS. Dec. 31, 18901.... $22,0185.826.95 
LIABILITIES.......... «+++ 19,832,985,22 


$2,185,841.73 











LIFE BATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
issued atthe old life rate premium. 

Annual Cash distributions are paid upon al} 
policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the casb sur- 
render and paid-up insurance yaluesto which the 
insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
| JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice President. 
\ 8. F. TRULL, Secretary, 
“WM. B. TUMNER, Asst. Secretary. 








Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 dare. No pay till cured. 
DR. J.STEPHENS, Lebanon.Ohio, 
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Gas for Cooking. 


| and the great advantage of freedom from smoke, 


—E 





CAS 
COOKING, 


HEATING 


and POWER 
At $1.0 per 1000 F 


In order to rapidly increase the use of Gas in 
BOSTON GAS LIGHT 
COMPANY will furnish illuminating gas, meas- 
ured through separate meters, as above stated. 


For FAMILIES, BOARDING HOUSES, RES- 
TAURANTS and HOTELS, gas at $1.00 per 
Thousand is cheaper in money cost than coal, 
and by its use the saving in Time and Labor, 


dirt and ashes will quickly repay the Consumers 
for the moderate outlay required to make the 
change from Coal to Gas. 

GASB COOKING STOVES for family use are 
furnished at from $3 to $30, and can be oper- 
ated to their fullest capacity at a cost of from 
One to Five Cents per Hour. The largest hotels 
and restaurants can be equipped for cooking ex- 
clusively for gas at the same cost, in proportion 
to the work to be done. 


FOR 1893. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 


|. Evidence of the tncreasing influence of science 
in all fields of human activity is apparent on 
}every hand. The farmer ts lookyng to it for better 
|methods of cultivation and the raising of stock. 
The manufacturer asks of it cheapened processes 
to meet ever sharper competition, The economist 
| 8eeks in it a firm basis for his policy. The doctor 
jand sanitarian call upon it for a more perfect 


| equipment for thelr struggles with disease. The 
educator consults it with reference to more 


rational methods of instruction. Literature, poll- 
tics, and the Church are among its most interested 
listeners, since it is testing their respective claims 
in a way that compels attention, 

THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY has long 
borne a leading part in making the general reader 
acquainted with this great and rapidly-growin 
department of human knowledge. it has aimed 
to do this with perfect fairness, and with all the 
tolerance of earnest beliefs that is consistent with 
a fearless adherence to the truth, and the same 
attitude will be maintained in the future. 

SCIENCE AT Tak WORLD'S FAIR.— 
Among the special features of this standard mag- 
azine tor the coming year will be accounts by 
competent speciulists of the present standing of 
the several departments of science as exhibited 
at the Columbian Exhibition in Chicago. The 
marvels of Kiectricity to be displayed there 
will be described and explained by Mr. CHARLES 
M. LUNGREN. Large provision has been made 
for the exhibit of Anthropology, and this de 
partment will be carefully treated by Prof. FRED- 
ERICK STARR, of the Chicago University. Mr. 
BENJAMIN REECE will treat of the applications of 
science in the vastinterests of Transportation, 
and the scope and significance of the exhibits in 
other departments will be set forth by able hands. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN 
ENDUSTRIES SINCE COLUMBUS,—The 
splendid series of illustrated articles under 
the above title will be continued, and probably 
brought to aclose in the ceming year. Among 
the subjects that remain to be treated are Glass, 
Sdk, Paver, Agricuitural Machinery, and Shtp- 
butiding. 

Miscellaneous contributions may be expected 
from the able writers who have been in the habit 
of addressing the readers of the MONTHLY. 


EDITED BY WILLIAM JAY YOUMANS 


$5.00 a Year; 50 cents a Number, 


D. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 


1,3, & 5 Bond Street, New Vork. 





Gas for Heating. 


In OFFICES and APARTMENTS where steam 
or furnace heat is not supplied, or to supplement 


such heat in the coldest weather, and as a sub 


stitute for steam and furnace heat in the mild | 
weather, GAS HEATERS are economical and | 


convenient. They are furnished as GAS LOGS, 
RADIATORS, and in a great variety of styles, 
from the plainest to the most ornamental and 
artistic. In price they range from $4 to $40, 
and”’cost from One Cent to Three Cents per 
Hour for gas used. 

GAS for HEATING at $1.00 per Thousand 
offers even greater advantages for many bual- 
ness uses such as for BAKERIES, CANDY 
MANUFACTURERS, TINSMITHS, and CAN.- 
NING FACTORIES, JAPANNERS, TYPE- 
FOUNDERS, TAILOLS, LAUNDRIES, and 
many others. 


Gas for Power. 


GAS ENGINES, from One to Fifty horse 
power, are guaranteed by the makers to furnish 
power with gas at $1.00 per Thousand at a cost 
of TWO CENTS per Hour per horse power. 

In many locations, and for many years, the 
Gas Engine has afforded not only the Safest 
and most convenient, but the Cheapest power. 





tages of the use of gas for HEATING, 


lthe GAS APPLIANCE EXCHANGE, NO. 


|22 WEST ST., and by all dealers in gas 
| stoves and gas engines. 


THE BOSTON GAS LIGHT C0, 


 Bv F. P. ADDICKS, 
rae Treasurer. 


ENGRAVING 


AND 


PRINTING. 


INVITATIONS & CARDS A SPECIALTY. 
PRINTING iFOR# WOMEN’S CLUB 
AND SOCIETIES SOLICITED. 
ESTIMATES GLADLY GIVEN. 


PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO 
ORDERS BY MAIL. 


MISS GRANT, 


49 COURT STREET, tBOSTON. 


OPEN GRATES, STOVES and HOT WATER | 


FULL INFORMATION as to the advan- | 


| COOKING and POWER will be given at) 


FIVE PROPHETS OF TO-DAY, 


—bY—| 
EDWARD E. HALE, WM, i. LYON}4 
and CHAS. G. AMES. 


A pretty gift-book for any season. 
| paper covers, 25cts. 


Rough 


For sale at the Unitarian-Rooms, 25 Beacon St., 
the Lend a Hand office, 3 Hamilton Place, anda 
Damrell & Upham's Corner bookstore, 


ACCIDENT] 
DAMAGE CLAIMS 


Read's Legal Agencv, 


A. H. READ, Gen. Man., 


20 Devonshire St., Boston. 


DOGS--HORSES--CATS, 


when sick or injured, should be sent to the 


| Investigated and 





BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL, 


| Cor. of Albany and Dedham Sts., 


where they will receive the best of care and treatment 


CATTLE 


‘amined for Disease and certified to. 
Ca. s made day and night. Tel. 992 Tre’t. 
EDWARD C. BECKETT 
DANIEL D. LEE, 
| WILBERT SOULE, 
. 


') Attending 
j Surgeons. 


JOHN CONLON & CO., 


198-200 Lincoln Street, Boston. 


SPECIALTIES: 


MARYLAND PEACH BRANDY 


— AND — 
CALIFORNIA HONEY. 


‘OLD ELM’ WHISKEY. 


Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 


Sold at first class Hotels, Wine Merchants and 
Druggists, in sealed bottles only. 


Send for Price List. 


EA. MUTEL & SON, 


496 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


French, Fancy, Dry Cleansing and Dyeiug Es- 
tablishment. (Formerly 104 and 106 Boulevard 
du Temple, Paris, France, and Union ,Park 8t., 


this city.) 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 








Furs! Furs! 


BEST QUALITY. LEADING STYLES. 
Lowest Prices. 


Custom work a specialty. Furs dyed and made 
over in most desirable styles. Perfect fit guaran- 
teed. Highest prices paid for raw skins. 


H. CRINE, 


The only exclusive Practical Furrier in New 
England. 


IS(and 17 Avon St., Boston. 





Announcement and Chat. 


‘The Lion Tamer,’ with Francis Wilson 
in the tithe-role, will continue the attrac- 
tion at the Globe Theatre next week. In 
none of hia former productions has Mr. 
Wilson’s unigae and delightful talent had 
fuller scope then in this quaint and bril- 
hant opera. 


‘Niobe,’ a cleanly, merry and novel little 
comedy, remains one more week at the 
Tremont Theatre. 


‘A Temperance Town’ abates nothing of 
its popularity at the Perk Theatre; and 
the management must soon be taxing its 
brains to invent, for the bundredth per- 
formance, a souvenir as nove! and charm- 
ing as that this week offered for the 


* fiftieth. 


It wasavery touching tribute to the 
beloved departed, that the management of 
the Park Theatre closed its doors, Tuesday 
evening, and gave no performance on ac- 
count of the death of Mrs. Chas. H. Hoyt, 
the funeral services being held in Charles- 
town, N. H., that day. In addition, all 
the attractions of Messrs. Hoyt & Thomas 
were closed that sight, including the 
Madison Sq. Theatre, New York, ‘A Trip 
1o Chinatuwn’ company No. 2, in San 
Francisco, and ‘A ‘Texas Steer’, booked 
for Haverhill that night. 


Carroll Johnson, the clever Irish come- 
dian, comes to the Grand Opera Hon-e 
next weeh with a modern Irish-American 
play, entitled ‘The Irish Statesman,’ from 
the pen of Fitzgerald Murphy, a young 
Boston dramatist. In this new play Mr. 
Johnson discards the conventional knee 
brecches and plavs the part of a modern 
Irish gentleman, who rises from obscurity 
in the Qld World to political affluence and 
fame in America. The last act is ldid in 
Congress at Washington. 


‘Babes in the Wood’ continues sv popu- 
lar at the Boston Theatre that no other 
attraction is as yet dated. 


Monday evening the Hollis Street Thea- 
tre has ove of its season’s brilliant events 
in the first appearance of Mr. John Drew 
and his excellent supporting company in 
Clyde Fitch’s clever adaptation of Bisson 
and Carres’ new comedy, ‘The Masked 
Bail.’ Mr. Drew's popularity with the 
Boston amusement public is not exceeded 
by any actor in the country. The audience 
which will welcome him on Monday night 
will be one of the most representative 
ones ever gathered in a Boston theatre. 
The stellar success of Mr. Drew in ‘The 
Masked Ball’ has been genuine, and its 
extended New York run was more than 
prosperous. Mr. Charles Frohman is send- 
ing the same cast which contributed so 
materially to the success of the play, and 
the scenic accessories will be complete. 
The stery of the play introduces M. Po- 
land, a pharmacist at Grasse, near Nice, 
who spends his time and substance exper- 
imenting with bees in a great scheme 
wherein he feeds his bees on the sweets of 
the poppy plant. Their honey will hen 
bea natural cough medicine. His patent 
medicine does not thrive until the arrival 
of ayoung doctor by name of Blondet, 
who takes lodgings with him and joins in 
the venture. Dr. Blondet three years 
before had been entrusted by his best 
fnend, Louis Martinot, with a commission 
to seek out Suzanne Bergomot, with 
whom he has fallea in love, and sue for 
her hand. Blondet does so and falis in 
love at first sight. He sues for himself 
instead of his friend. His affection is re- 
turned and the match is made with the 
consent of the parents. Then follows a 
series of exceedingly laughable and orig- 
inal complications, introducing various 
other characters. It will be cast with: 
Dr. Paul Blondet, Mr. John Drew; Joseph 
Poulard, his partner, Mr. Harry Harwood; 
Louis Martinot, Mr. Harold Russell; Mon- 
sieur Bergomot, Mr. C. Leslie Allen; Casi- 
mir, Mr. Frank E. Lamb; Suzanne Blon- 
det, Miss Maude Adams; Mme. Poulard, 
Miss Vigininia Buchanan; Mme. Bergomot, 
Miss Annie Adams, and Rose, Miss Lillian 
Florence. - 


The good things expected of ‘Good-Bye, 
at. the Museum seem to have been measur- 
ably realized during its run of two weeks 


at that house. Through frequent repeti- 





tions the production has gained much in 
smoothness and finish and its presentation 
is now acredit tothe company and the 
play. With the approval of the public 
which have been awarded to ‘Good-Bye,’ 
there is no reason why the piece should not 
ran long avd well. The members of the 
bnew company are doing all in their power 


work of Miss Hampton, Miss Burress, Mr. 
Ed¢son, Mr. Wilson,.Mr. Hansel, Mr. Schil- 
ler, Miss Addison, Miss Glenn and indeed 
every member leaves little to be desired. 
— James’ makes a pleasant curtain 
raiser. 


Success, instant and emphatic, attended 
the great production of Oscar Wilde’s bril- 
liant play, ‘Lady Windermere's Fan,’ at the 
Columbia Theatre, last Monday night. Its 
initial performance in this country was 
given before one of the most notable 
Audience ever assembled in a Boston play- 
house, aod at its conclusion Manager A. 
M. Palmer was enabled to send Mr. Wilde 
a cable message that must have been very 
gratifying to tbatesthetic gentleman. The 
play, representing as it does certain in- 
teresting phases of high society in England, 
is essentialiy different from anything ever 
seen On the American stage, and while the 
story is consistent, original and always in- 
teresting, the dialogue is nothing less than 
brilliant. The play and the players each 
made a distinct and unqualified hit, and 
humerous curtain calls marked every one 
of the four acts. 
the cast are those of Maurice Barrymore, 
Edward Bell and E. M. Holland. The 
young actress, Miss Julia Arthar, plays the 
roie of Lady Windermere, and scured a 
marked success. lt ts one of the few 
serious roles of the play, and the earnest- 
ness and honesty of purpose with which 
Miss Arthur invested the character shows 
abilities of high order. Miss Brookyn as 
the adventurss, Mrs. Eriynne, is equally 
successful in her portrayal of a woman of 
the demi world seeking to regain the sphere 
in which she once moved. Mrs. D. P. 
Bowers mukes a capital duchess. ‘Lady 
Windermere’s Fan’ will run during the 
coming weck at the Columbia. 


When has it been possible in one day to 
make a journey which in a few hours, at 
slight expense, brought the traveller to the 
Natural Bridge of Virginia ;to the Mammoth 
Cave of Kentucky; the Yo Semite Valley; 
the Yellowstone and the National Park; 
the famous Geysers, the beautiful Columbia 
River—said to be the second largest body 
of fresh water on the globe—and to scores 
of other beautiful places? This the new 
Urania spectacle, given for the last time 


delightful and comfortable way. 


The very last of the Urania spectacles 
will be Sunday Night, Jan. 29. 


Mr. Burgess comes to the Tremont 
Theatre on Monday night, Feb. 6, and will 
then offer his famous play with many new 
features; in fact, intends this to be the 
best production of ‘The County Fair’ ever 
scen. 


‘Niobe,’ which favorite comedy has 
proved a marked snccess at the Tremont 
Theatre in the week just past, will remain 
there for one week longer. 


The next public recital by students of 
the Boston College of Oratory will be given 
in Steinert Hall, 62 Boylston St., next 
Wednesday evening. People interested in 
the art of expression can obtain tickets 
free on application to the principal of the 
college at the above address. 


Effie Ellsier, at the earnest solicitation 
of ber many friends, has at length con- 
sented to once again appear as Huzel Kirke, 
that character in which she has made the 
crowning success Ofeher life, and the re- 
ception the revival has met with has 
greatly exceeded the predictions of her 
most enthusiatic well-wi-hers. ‘I'he piece 
will be presented at the Bowdoin Square 
Theatre this week. ‘Hazel-K rke’ is one of 
those rare plays that may be seen many 
times without tiring. The beautiful deli- 
cacy of Miss Elisler's performance, and 
the acting of the capable people of the bal- 
ance of the cast, has much to do with the 
favor in which the play is hela; but it also 
possesses great worth of its own. Mr. C. 
W. Couldock appears in his original role 
of Dunstan Kirke, Mr. Frank Weston is 
the Pitticus Green, Mr. Robert Druet the 
Lord Travers, aud the other members of 
the cast have been selected for their ft- 
ness for the different roles; the result is 


shown ina beautifully balanced perform- 


ance. 


The remaining engagements for the sea- 
son at the ‘fremont, with the second month 
of the new year only just at hand, in most 
cases are of such long duration that a half- 
dozen names complete the list. Sol Smith 
Russell and Minva Gale Haynes both ap- 
pear for one week only in March. Mr. 
Russell will probably divide the week be- 
tween *A Poor Relation’ and ‘Peaceful Val- 
ley.’ Miss Gale Haynes will playa re- 





pertoire which has already been noted. 
Mr. Stuart Robson—whose recently an- 


nounced illness was only a slight in dis- | 


to make the play a success and each takes | 
a specialinterest in his or her réle. The! 


The strong male parts in | 


position—will play two weeks in March, 
and Mr. Neil Burgess, the next attraction 
after ‘Niobe,’ remains for quite a while. 
Mr. Willard’s stay will be for more than a 
month. 





The Chickadee in Winter. 


A writer in the Contributors’ Club in the 
February Atlantic writes pleasantly of the 
chickadee as a winter friend: Set fortha 
\feastof suet on the window-sill, and he 
|will need no bidding to come and partake 

of it. How daintily be helps himself to 
|the tinlest morsels, never cramming his 
bill with gross mouthfuls as do his 
comrades at the board, the? nuthatch and 
the downy woodpecker! They, like un- 
| bidden guests, doubtful of welcome or of 
sufferance, even, make the most of time 


themselves as greedily as hungry tramps; 


window, tarries at his repast, pecking his 
crumbs with leisurely satisfaction. You 
half expect to see him swept from your 
sight like a thistle-down by the gusty 
blast, but he holds bravely to his perch 
unruffied in spirit if, not in feathers, and 
defies his flerce assailant with his oft- 
repeated challenge. 

As often as you spread the simple feast 
for him he will come and sit at your board, 
a confiding guest, well assured of welcome, 
and will repay you with an example of 
cheerfal life in the midst of dreariness 
}and desolation. In the still, bright days, 
his cheery voice rings through the frosty 
air, and whenthe thick veil of the snow 
falls in a wavering slant from the low sky 
its muffled cadence still heartens you. 

What an intense spark of vitality must 
it be that warms such a mite in such an 
immensity of cold; that floats his little 
life in this deluge of frigid air, and keeps 
him in song while we are dumb with shiv- 
ering! If our huge hulks were endowed 
with proportionate vitality, how easily we 
might solvé the mysteries of the frozen 
north! 





Mr. Wilkie’s Dickens Pictures. 


Probably few of the lovers of Dickens 
in Boston are aware that they have in 
their city an artist who has rivaled if not 
excelled Cruikshank in his delineation of 
Dickens's characters. A visit, however, 
te the exhibition of water-color paintimgs 
by Robert D. Wilkie (now being given in 
Pierce Building) will prove a delightful 
surprise. 

His paintings are far more than the fruit 
of three years constant and painstaking 


. : - > he genius of a true arti . 
to-morrow night, accomplishes in the most" work. = a — o- 


vades them. The elusive and almost inde- 
finable atmosphere which stamps. the 
creation of real genius is no less noticeable 
in these remarkable paintings than the 
wonderful fidelity or photographic accu- 
racy which characterizes them. There is 
life in the characters which stand out 
from thedow toned hackground. 

One at once experiences all the pleasure 
which a first perusal of Pickwick affords 
when seeing the admirable painting of 
Pickwick at the Club. The more serious 
subjects are also treated with the same 
art. The visit of the daughter to Dr. 
Marnette in the garret, for example, will 
linger inthe mind, producing a feeling of 
sadness and calling to mind along train of 
memories associated with the first reading 
of the powerful romance. 

Mr. Wilkie is of Scotch descent, related 
to the family of which the eminent Scotch 
artist, Sir David Wilkie, was a member. 
He is one of the most modest aud retiring 
of men; and unquestionably it is owing 
to his extreme reticence that this remarka- 
ble work has not ere this won for hima 
far-reaching fame. The collection of wa- 
ter-color paintings from Dickens numbers 
one hundred and represents the result of 
three years’ labor. Boston is to be con- 
gratulated on having an artist who has 
rivalled if not excelled any English painter 
in interpreting Charles Dickens. 





Travel Via the Savannah Line. 


There is nothing more conducive to 
to health than asea voyage. It enables the 
care-worn business man to place himself 
|for a time beyond the reach of toil and 
| strife, and provides that absolute rest so 
| necessary tu every American of the present 
\day. Not alone does it prove a boon to 
the merchant, but to the invalid or pleasure- 
| seeker; for nowhere is there that comfort 
}in travelling like the spacious deck or 
attractive saloon of a _ well-appointed 
}steamship. It is safe to assume that there 
|are thousands who have neither the time 
/nor inciination to take an extended trip 
| abroad, but who might be induced to take 

a short sea trip; and for such these lines 
jare intended. There is certainly no better 
| Way to accomplish this than by a trip to 
|Florida on one of the Savannah line 

steamers. On any sailing day a visit to the 
Savannah line pier, Lewis wharf, Boston, 
| will convince the most fastidious that there 
is pleasure in such a trip. Here may be 
seen a happy throng, and, as the stately 
| ship drops gracefully into the stream, the 
weary mortal feels that his trials are over 





that may prove all too brief, and gorge | 


while he, unscared by your face at the | 


JANUARY & 5 


fora time. The steamships of 7 
England & Savannah Steamshi on New 
the Savannah Line, sa)! wan The A 
from Boston to Savannah direct Orsay 
For Over Fifty Years 
MaRS. WINSLOW'S SooTHING ' 


8S 6 
ase:l by mothers for their children y ~ ee 
soothesthe child, softens the prong | h 
in cures wind colic,and is th » Sllays 


jarrhea. 5c. a bottle. Soli. retherty tap 
throughout the worki. Be curs and ask t erly 
WINSI Ow’S SOOTHING Syuup.” or “Migs 
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Massachusls fie A 


WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPositigg 
WII be open to the public on Monds 
January 16th, and clos: Saturday, Jang. 
ary 28th, 1803; at the MASSA, Ht SEYTs 
| CHARITABLE MECHANICS ASSOCIA. 
' TION BUILDING. 


| Open from 10 A.M. ts 


/10 P.M. Admission 25 cents 
Catalogues free. 


~ HANDEL AND HAYDN. 


MUSIC HALL, Feb, 5, at 7.20, 


CHERUBINI MASS 
CHADWICK’S PHOENIX EXPIRANS 
NORDICA, POOLE, 
CAMPANINI, FISCHER 


Tickets on sale Jan. 30, 
$2, $1.50. $1. 


BOSTON MUSEUM. _ 


Mr. R. M. FIELD, ?°. 


Masacen 

GREAT SUCC¥SS OF By MARGUERITE 
THE MERRY MERINGTOR, 
NEW COMEDY. A Sce: Production of 
GC W) ID great beauty and effea, 
= preceded at 7.45 by the 


Laughable New Faree, 


BY BK.‘ Ysivc'sins 


GOOD-BYE AT 8.25. 


Matinees Wednesday anid Saturday a 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


MR. JOHN STETSON...... Proprietor and Manager 
Monday, January 3 
First Engagement Here in Two Years 0 


Francis Wilson 
AND COMPANY 


In their Great Comic Opera Production, 


THE LION TAMER. 


A Tale of the Circus, 


A Five Months’ Success in the Broad- 
way Theatre, New York. 


Evenings at 7.45. Matinee Saturday ati. 


PARK THEATRE. 


J. A. CRABTREE....-+0-0-0500005: -Ma age! 
fF. E. PIPER.....-..+-+-- Bueiness Manager. 





JAN. 30.—THIRD MONTH. 


HOYT’S 


A TEMPERANCE 


TOWN. 


Every Evening at 8. 


BOWDOIN =i8iit 


Mr. CHAS. F. ATKINSON..------- 


Saturday Matinee at : 





Monday, January 3's 


EFFIE ELLSLER, 


Supported by C. W. aes an 
D 


Hazel Kirke. 
















Evenings at 8. Mats. Wed. ana © ae on 
Week Jan. 30—Richard Golden in Vit Jed Fro . 
PATTERNS R FE 
In order to introduce 
“The Modern Queen 
a large 16 page 64 col- Lhe best pue 
uinn Miustrated magazine, (one v! ~ oa: once 
lished), into many thousand new OY We will 
we make the following unparallele? one nts, and 
send it ome year on trial for only © \st'con- 


give as real um an elegant Stamp!" 


the 19th Century, so improve ‘ 
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Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 
The World is Growing Better. 
»i asron Wise used discouraging lan- 
Badd: eermon Which he preached last 
r a the New York Sua. “If 
geuuray “d he said, ‘‘whether the 
le a haw ceatury of enlightenment are 


nie Oo. ** 


peor than the people of other centuries 
papplet vn ncwer must be a decided No!” 


were, our oa ed fellow citizen, the rabbi, 
Tet our a that the great body of the 
post Sm. veneration are in far better 
people’ their ancestors of any other 
guste Tse ein. The abundance of the 


geoeration We especially in enlightened 


_ . jg vastly greater in our times 
ie cee was in apy past time; the re- 
tao s ipdustry are greater than they 
Fis ee, and the opportunities of wel- 
~ore numerous. 

» ” “4 of this age do not fight nearly 
The os the r progenitors of other ages 
— ry ‘ slavery or serfdom that exist- 
fash. everywhere formerly has ceased 
eg the civilized world. The bloody 
Pen ions that disgraced past ages are 

vow in the experience of mankind. 
op extensi n of popular rights under 
goderd civilization has been very great. 
There bave been, indeed, many advantage- 
qos changes in our old world, and mankind 
je getung the henefitof them. The enligh- 


woed people of to-day are certainly better 
y respects, than were their be- 


of, jn many 
Hted cesiry 

Bis ons car contemporary fellow crea- 
ores less happy in life than the old-timers 
were? With due deferesce to Rabbi Aaron 
Wise, wethink not. Weappeal to history, 
gocleat, medieval, and modern, in support 
of oaropiaion. Weappeal tothe scholarly 
gotbors who hav: made researches into the 
condition of the nations of mankind in all 
wes oftime. We believe that enlightment 
isconducive to well-being; that the general 


happiness is promoted by the advancement 
ig the general welfare, and that this happy 
welfare, which has been so greatly advanced 
through the generations, will be yet more 
sirnced in times that are.not far off. 


Fhittier on Matthew Arnold. 

Matthew Arnold went to see him on his 
mrival, writes Annie Fields in Harper’s 
Mogezine, and it is needless to say that 
Whittier derived sincere pleasure from the 
visit; but Arnvold’s delightful recognition 
of Whittier’s ‘In School Days’ as one of 
the perfect poems which must live, gave 
him fresh assurauce of fulfilled purpose in 
existence. He had followed Arnold with 
appreciation from his earliest appearance 
in the world of Jetters, and knew him, as it 
were, ‘by heart’ long before a per- 
sonal interview was possible. 

Inaletter written after Arnold’s return 
to England, he says: ‘‘I share thy indigna- 
boo at the way our people bavd@ spoken of 
bim—one of the foremost men of our time, 
4 iroe poet, a wise critic, and a brave, up- 
right man, to whom all English-speaking 
people owe a debt of gratitude. I am sorry 
Icould not see him again.” 


Sumner and Lincoln. 


Ua the day following, writes the Marquis 
de Chambrun in the Century, we hadleft 
Richmond, and joined Mr. Lincoln at the 
tendquarters. | was then at leisure to ob- 
wrve closely the existing relations between 

‘women, so different in origin and 
“ecation, who represented opinions and 
convictions So distinctly apart, and who, 
pawithstanding, had found themselves 
ound to one another by the ties of a simi- 
kr political faith, amd united by a senti- 
Beutof mutual esteem. Their natures so 
ee ehtforward, their unquestionable hon- 

y,the true patriotism which guided both, | 
emed a sort of platform upon which they 


suurally met; they were therefore made to 
*pteciate one another. o 
oe. On the other hand, it must be ad- 
tended s theirtwo minds were scarcely | 
tein ‘© agree. Mr. Sumnertook pleas 

ie mention ng that he had studied the 
i tof St. Thomas. Ido not know if 
Was fro 


om m that source that he had derived 
the ne methods; it is true, however, 
Raomed respects his mind had been ac- | 
the an © the argumentative process of 
ae tice. Mr. Sumner reasoned as | 
days of hee S80r Of theologp. From the’ 
me ‘sods uta he had felt that he hada 
cdl ite; that he would devote his) 
oad > Opposing injustice everywher 
i Fast to this character so marke 
- S0 vigorous, to this scholar 5 
¥ the most profound studies,stoo 


| time, 


| pecially composed to fit the slow, hesi_ 
| tating, gliding movements of the dance. 


Mr. Lincoln, the man ofthe people, of the 


humblest origin, moulded for State affairs | 


by the practice of affairs themselves, hav- 
ing risen little by little, through fatigue 
and toil, know ng from experience all the | 
difficu:ties of life, whose disposition was | 
sweet and sad more than persistent and | 
audacious. He, too, had devoted himself | 
to the triumph of his ideas of justice and | 
emancipation, but he was accustomed to 
measure obstacles and to appreciate them. 
Gifted, farthermore, with an uncommon 
resisting power, he felt himself sufficiently 
strong to oppose by the sole force of his 
obstinacy all efforts made with a view to 
alter his opinions. 


a 


Transient and Ugly Fashions. 





Femivine costume is subject to the most 
sudden and excruciating variations. No 
sooner have we learned to delight in a sim- 
ple, becoming fashion, writes Herbert 
Maxwell inthe Popular Science Monthly, 
than instantly the Evil One, whose dwelling- 
place is in Paris, contrives some mock 
deformity, and every woman of spirit hast- 
ens to adopt it. There is nothing in the 
human frame more pleasing tothe eye than 
the sweet lines of a woman's shoulder; yet 
this is precisely the part which, during the 
last year or two, the malace of modistes has 
concealed with every ingenuity of structure. 
Vertical humps have been placed there, 
contrived so as to make the chest iook as 
nariow, and the shoulders as high, and the 
neck as short as possible. 

The serious part of this is, that the im- 
mense cost of women’s dress leaves noth- 
ing of value behind it. Sables are posi- 
tively the only purchase that can be looked 
on as asafe investment. The most thought- 
ful selection and design of other materials 
is sure to be soon stultified vy the imper- 
ous caprice of Monsieur Worth. By no 
means can the sorrowful folly of this 
thralldom be brought home to one more 
forcibly than by a visit to the cases in the 
British Museum, containing the little fune- 
bral figures from the tombs of Tanagra. 
The exquisite grace of raiment, the deli- 
cate hair-dressing, varied to suit each dif- 
ferent cast of features, the care with which 
beauty of form is accentuated instead of 
being wrapped up jor distorted—all con- 
vince one of the cruelty of the modern 
system which robs our eyes of legitimate 
delight. How would it be with us were it 
the custom to lay in the tombs of our de- 
parted ones little statuettes, representing 
them in their best clothes? Should we not 
sbrink from the criticism of posterity? 

It mustbe confessed that women would 
stand this ordeal better than men: still, a 
modern ball-dress, with corsage cutting 
horizontally across the bust, is a_ terrible 
violation of tne natural lines of the figure, 
especially when, by means of long stays, 
the ciucture is thrust away down where no 
sculptor would dream of placing it. 


The Dance of the Houris. 





Presently an elderly Jewess enters-— 
writes Mr. Weston in his article on Tan- 
gier inthe Century—and courteously nod- 
ding at the cushions, seats herself on the 
floor, which apparently was a signal for 
Selim to depart, for he immediately leaves 
the room, just as three magnificent Jewish 
girls, clad like Bluebeard’s wives, enter. 
The venerable lady suddenly became de 
trop, but she persisted in ignoring the fact, 
and the girls begin their slow, graceful 
dance at the farther end of room, them- 
selves supplying the music by softly sing- 
ing, in perfect harmony and in accurate 
some sweet, wavering, Hebrew 
melody, which seemed to have been es- 


The rbythm of sound and motion is ac- 
curately maintained by the measured 
clapping of hands. The loose trousers 
gathered at the ankle, the bare feet in- 
cased in retroussé slippers, the short gauze 
kilts, the small, close fitting jackets, sleeve 
less and exposing the arms, and the long 
filmy and perfectly transparent silk veils— 
through which sparkled the khol-darkened 
Jewish eyes, softened and made gentle by 
the pink light—lend perhaps an axaggerated 
glamour to the scene. The dance itself is 
a series of graceful poses rapidly succeed- 
ing one anotier, and so naturally evolving 
the one from the other, and so prettily 
joimeu 2s the long airy veils floating and 
intertwining a>ove and around the dancers, 
as to form a perfevi 2Iity. 

Suddenly to our amazement (act at the 
fact, but at the dexterous-manner in which 
it was accomplished) one after another 
their gay outer-garments begin to fall 
behind them as they dance, gently as petals 
from an overblown rose or bright feathers 
from tropical birds, until they dance in the 
pale, pink light clad in the now rapidly 
fluttering gray silk veils, whose serpentine 
doublings at intervals blur the moving 
figures behind them. An instant, and they 
vanish behind a hanging rug concealing an 
unsuspected exit, and are gone. 








You can’t make a new arm with Salvation 
Oil, but you can cure bruises with it. 25c. 


GAS BILLS 





REDUCED 


BY THE USE OF OUR GAS EXPANDING MACHINE, 
Which is small, and may be attached easily to any Gas Pipe or Meter, 


. 20-to 50 


Per Cent. 








A 4-foot burner consuming 8 cubic feet of gas per 
hour before our Gas Expanding Machine 
Was connected. 


We guarantee a better gas light | 
than you now have ata saving of 


at least 20 per cent. 
POSITIVELY NO CARBON, OIL 





A 4-foot burner consuming only 4 cubic feet of 
gas per hour after our Gas Expanding 
Machine was connected. 


Try it, and if you are not satisfied 
we will refund the money you pay 
for the machine. 

OR CHEMICALS EMPLOYED. 





REFERENCES. 


Of the many who are using our Gas Expanding Machines we mention the following, and the 


amounts they save thereby : 


Per Cent. 
BOSTON & ALBANY R.R. CO., H. B. CHES- 
LEY, Div. Supt., Boston. .ccccessccccscccccecs 
CITY HOSPITAL, Dr. G. U.M. ROWE, Supt., 
EDMBOD, 00090090064. 4cbseecomaessebesnecenseeee 30 
N. E. PIANO ©u., THOS. F. SCANLAN, Prop., 
Boston...... 900060 02006 eesbeeobebe vesbesece 27 
CRAWFOKD HOUSE, GOOD & RIMBACH, 
PaO 00, OROON. bnenscne cipnsdecacdehaas sabia 2 
BOSTON POSTOFFICE, Hon. THOMAS N. 
PEART, P.UR.. so xsch Usinansdnnovessagceseeec’ - 80 
CITY HALL, JAS. C. TUCKER, Supt. of Pub- 
lic Buildings, BOBtON.....c.ccccceeecesececesss 30 
MASS. STATE PRISON, Hon. H. B. LOVER- 
ING, Warden, Charlestown...........eseee0: 25 





Per Cent. 
R. H. WHITE & CO., 518 Washington st., 
BOSON... 2... ceceeccseveececes ecacoese PoMoccces 20 


D. R. EMERSON & CO., 35 Temple Place, 
Boston 25 


WALTHAM DIAL CO., Waltham, Mass...... 25 
CITY HALL, Newton, Maas........0.0eeeceees 30 
COTTAGE HOSPITAL, Newton, Mass....... 27 
BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, Ii and 18 
Columbia st., Boston... .cccccccccsecsccccesss 25 
KNIGHTS Of HONOR REPORTER, 252 
Washington st., Boston............eeeeeeseess 25 





PRICES. 


Machines for 2, 8 or 5 Light Meters 
(about 15 Durmers)....ccccceiceccesecees 
Machines for 10-Light Meters (about 
$0 DUPMETB) ose cecrcecccevecrcccccsececces 910.00 
Machines for 20-Light Meters (about 60 
DUPMEFB) .0--ccscccccce cossessoccceercees $20.00 
Machines for 50-Light Meters (about 150 
WF MOLTS) v0 obs cc ceddnccescesc ceccvccoesse $50.00 


Or on contract for One-Half the guaranteed sav- 
ing, or 10 per cent. of accruing Gas Bills. 


Before ordering a “Machine,” examine the label 
on the front of your gas meter to ascertain the size 
(No. of Lights.) 


leased for them, 1 to 17 years. A 


WANTED a to a man of business 


Standard Gas Meter Co., Incorporated. 
Paid Up Capital, $250,000, 
620 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON. 








A New Drink. | 


Among the finest drinks now before the 
public is the celebrated Maryland Peach 
Brandy and California Honey, to be found 
at the wholesale rooms of John Conlon & 
Co., 198 Lincoln St. This beverage has 
worked its way into popular favor until it 
has become an established success and is 
favorably known to all connoisseurs. It is 
simply exquisite as a plain drink, and with 
the addition of a little hot water it is with- 
out a rival; a sufficient quantity of the 
finest honey being held solution to sweeten 
it. It gives off a pleasing aroma which 
sugar would pever produce and becomes 
most palatable. The lively interest shown 
by dealers prompted this firm to secure all 
the peach brandy which was left of the 
season of 1890; consequently they are ahead 
of all competition on this article. The 
fact thatthe tirm @@mnot keep pace with 
their present orders is sufficient guarantee 
of the popularity it has acquired. 





‘Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over Fifty Years by millions of 
mothers for their children while Teething, with 
perfect success. It soothes the child, softens the 
Gums, allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates 
the bowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
For sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins’>~'s 
Soothing Syrup. 25c. a bottle.J 


6.0 AYLOR | 
1Ust WHISKIES 


Cuaranteed PURE. 
Uniform in QUALITY. 


MEDICINALLY VALUABLE and without 
a trace of Fusel Oil. 


NOT sold In bulk or by measure. Always In Sealed 
bottles. a and ri —e 
general ru Grocers = 

Ra nr ate 
LOOK for proprietors’ firm name signature ———— 
CHESTER H. GRAVES & SONS, Boston, 


REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 














ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE 
RAILROAD COMPANY, 


{9% MILK ST., Boston, Oct. 27, 1802. 


Income Bond Conversion. 
CIRCULAR 68. 


Holders of UNION TRUST COMPANY'S TRUST 
RECEIPTS for INCOME BONDS deposited can 
now receive new SECOND MORTGAGE CLASS 
“A” BONDS, in exchange therefor, upon applica- 


tion at Agencies of Atchison Company: , 
UNION TRUST COMPANY of NEW YORK 
80 Broadway, New York, 


UNION TRUST COMPANY of NEW YORK, 
At 05 Milk Street, Boston, 
BARING BROS. & CO., LIMITED, 
London, England. 


For accommodation of holders who have been 
unable, through uncontrollable circumstances, to 
convert their Income Bonds, the time for deposit 
of same has been extended until further notice 


and such holders can now receive new SECOND 


MORTGAGE CLASS * BONDS DIRECT IN 
EXCHANGE for INCOME BONDS under terms 
of Circular 68, without penalty. 


The new SECOND MORTGAGE CLASS “A” 
BONDS HAVE BEEN LISTED ON THE NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. ~j 

J. W. REINHART, Vice President. 


~ FINE FUR GOODS. 


We shall make specially low 
prices tor cash during January 
and February, which those in pur- 
suit of really choice furs will ap- 
preciate as an unusual advantage: 

We will not quote unreasonable 
reduction in prices, but simply in- 
vite inspection for comparison of 
quality with cost, believing our 
bargains will thus be most appar- 
ent. é 

We refer in this announcement 
to the very finest seals and other 
furs, anmufactured in the latest 
styles and most tasteful and thor- 
ough workmanship, which cannot 
failto satisfy both in quality and 


price. 
JOS. A, JACKSON, 
412 Washington St. 
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| BY GEORGE HORTON. 


What's for the babe? «< 1 
Why, mother’s eyes, 

Twin patches of those summer skies 

That beamed on him in Paradise. 


What's for the’ child? 

With fays to skip, 
To taste, the honeysuck lea’, lip— 
The butterfly’s companionship. 


What’s for the\boy ? 

Thejhaunted wold, 
The squirrel’s nest in leafy hold, 
The rainbow’s fabled pot of gold. 


What's for the youth? 

To dream of fame, 
In shifting sand to write his name, 
With sighs.to fan a passion’s flame. 


What's for the man? 
Courage to bear 
The load of wisdom and of care, 
And some true heart its weight to share 


And what's for age? 

Pain’s prison bars, 
Comfort that every trifle mars,! 
Dimness and fear—and then the stars! 


[Harper's Weekly. 
THE SET OF EMERALDS. 


A STORY OF WHAT NEVER HAPPENED. 


We were standing in the Carrera de San 
Geronimo,and were reading the tit’e of one 
of Méry’s boos at Duran's. As mv attention 
was attracted by the singular title, and I 
mentioned it to my friend, he replied,as he 
leaned lightly on my arm: 

“Jt is a beautiful day, so let us take a 
turn around the Fuen Castellana, and I 
will tell you a story in which [ enact the 
chief part. After you have heard it, you 
will have no difficulty in understanding the 
title but will consider it the most natural 
thing in the world ” 

I had plenty to do, but as T am always 
giad of some excuse for idleness, I ac- 
cepted his proposal, and he went on as fol- 
lows: 

“Some time ago, as | was roaming aim- 
lessly around the city one evening, I 
stopped before Samper’s showcase. I had 
examined all the collections of photographs 
and stamps in different shops, and had 
chosen in my mind the bronzes with which 
I would adorn my dwelling, if L should 
ever have one. 

“TJ had been there some time and had 
amused myself by conferring, in my imagi- 
nation, this or that jewel on some hand- 


} 


| the rest. 








of the marvels’of” the™ Arabian ' Nights, of 
those magical words,to the sound of which 
the earth gaped open and displayed its hid- 
den treasures, of the magic wands that 
were so wonderful that when one touched 
a rock a stream would issue fromit, not of 
weter, but of rubies, topazes, pearls, and 
diamonds. 

“Finally [jresolved to write a book and 
sellit. To draw. memey from a stony edi- 
tor was a hard task, but I succeded. I 
wrote an original work which did not please 
the popular fancy, for only one person could 
understand it, and it was an enigma to all 
I called the book ‘The Set of 
Emeralds,’ and signed only,my initials to 
it. 

“As Lam no Victor Hugo, but only a 
simple writer, [ assure you thatI did not 
reap as much money as the author of ‘Notre 
Dame de Paris’ obtained for his last work. 
However, [ had enough to begin to carry 
out my plan. The set of emeralds was 
valued at fourteen thousand reals, and 
as I had only about six thousand, I had re- 
course to the lottery. By good luck, I won 
all that I needed. 

“On the following day I went to Sam- 
per’s. Butas I threw onthe counter the 
roll of bills which might have paid fora 
pleasure-trip threugh Italy, and afforded 
mealife of enjoyment for some years at 
least, I hesitated you willsay. No, indeed. 
I cast them down with the ease, the same 
satisfaction, that Buckingham experienced 
when he broke a string of costly pearls 
and scattered them at his lady-love’s feet. 

“T bought the gems and took them home 
with me. You cannot imagine anything 
more beautiful than those jewels. I do 
not wonder that women heave a sigh as 
they look at the dazzling display in shop 
windows, or that Mephistopheies chose a 
pearl necklace in order,to tempt Marguerite. 
Although Iam a man, I would have liked 
to live in the East and be of those fabu- 
lous monarchs who encircle their forms 
with gold and precious stcnes, so that I 
might have adorned myself with those 
sparkling gems. 

‘*‘As soon as I had purchased the gems, 
I began to think how I should send them 
to her. Atthe end of a few days, thanks 
to the money I had left, I succeeded in 
bribing one of her maids to place them 
among her jewels without her knowledge, 
aud I bribed her to silence by giving her a 
thousand reals, and making her promise to 
go off to Barcelona as soon as she had fal- 
filled her task—and she did so. 

**You can imagine the surprise of this 
woman whom I adored from afar when, 
suspecting that her maid had stolen from 





her, on aceount of her hasty flight, she 
found those magnificent jewels inher desk. 


some woman I knew, when [ found myself|*Who could have divined my desire?’ she 


unable to decide who might be worthy of a| cried. 


Who, indeed, could have suspected 


magnificent set of emeralds, as costly as| that she still thought of those gems with 
elegant, which especially attracted my at-| a faint sigh of regret? 


tention among the others by the beauty 
and clearness of its stones. Just at that 
moment, { hearda soft, sweet voice which 
aroused me from my reverie as it 
‘How beautiful those emeralds are!’ 

“IT turned my head in the direction of the 
voice. I was not disappointed, for she 
was charming. Although I saw her for 
only a short time, her beauty made pro- 
found impression on me. 


| 


said: | 


| 
| 
| 


j 
| 
| 


“There was a carriage standing at the! 
door of the jewelry establishment. The| 


fair one was accompanied by an elderly 
lady; whu seepud to be her mother. 
both entered the carriage and drove off, 
while I was left stupidly gazing after them 
until they were lost to sight. 

“«How beautiful those emeralds are!’ 
she had exclaimed. Did she long for them? 
and if so, why, I asked myself, does not 
get them? She must be wealthy, for she 
has astylish equipage, and | believe I saw 
acrest of nobility on the carriage-door. 
Undoubtedly there is some mystery in this 
woman's life. Such were the thoughts 
that occupied my mind until she was lost 
to sight. And although her life seemed so 
invitable,so peaceful, [ was quite sure that 
there was some mystery there. I shall not 
tell you how, but I finally became ac- 
quainted with it. 

‘She had been married at an early age to 
a dissipated man who, after squandering 
his own fortune, had sought for other 
means ina brilliant match. His bride 
proved to be an exemplary wife and 
mother, and sacrificed everything in order 
to have some of her estate for her 
daughter, and to retain the place in society 
which belonged to her by right, though 
her wicked husband had deserted her and 
fled to a foreign country. 

‘*People talk of women’s great sacrifices, 
but I believe that there are none, in view 
of their peculiar organization, comparable 
to the sacrifice they make of an ardent de- 
sire in which vanity and coquetry have a 
share. From the time [ became aware of 
this woman’s existence, through the eccen- 
tricity of my disposition, my chief desire 
was to obtain that set of emeralds and give 
it to her, in such a way that she could 
neither refuse it nor know whence it came. 

“Among the many difficuities before 
mein accomplishing this ambition was the 
fact that I lacked funds. But I did not 
give up my idea. ‘How shall I get the 
money?’ I said to myself, and I thought 


’ 


They | 


‘Time passed on. I knew that she had 
kept my gift and that she had endeavored 
to discover whence it had come, but she 
never wore them. Did she despise my 
offering? Ah, I reflected, ifshe only knew 
the sacrifice it had cost me! If she knew 
that I was almost equal to that lover who 
pawned his winter overcoat to buy a bou- 
quet of flowers for his lady-love! Does 
she think that it has been sent by some 
high-born love, who will present himself 
some day to claim his reward? What a 
mistake she has made! Even though she 
were free to love another than her odious 
husband, [ was much too far below her 
in station to think of claiming her haud! 

“One evening, when she attended a ball, 
I stood outside of the palace, to watch for 
her, and I saw her as she alighted from her 
carriage, radiant with beauty, while a 
marmur of admiration burst from the 
crowd as she passed by. The women 
gazed at her with effVious eyes, the men 
admiringly, while an fiavolontary cry of 
astonishment burst from my lips. She had 
on my emerald necklace. That night I 
went to bed without.any snapper, tor I was 
so agitated I could not eat, but I felt happy. 
During my sleep [imagined that [ could 
hear the music from the ball, and see her 
pass before me, and [I dreamed that I 
danced with her. 

‘*The affair of the emeralds had leaked 
out, and was the theme of conversation 
among high-born ladies. After they had 
seen the stones there was no doubt that the 
occurrence had taken place, and the idle 
gossips began to comment upon it. My 
idol enj.yed an unblemished reputation. 
In spite of her husband's dissipation and 
and his indifference toward her, calumny 
had never been able toattack her; but now 


the venticiillo Don Basilio sings of ingpera 
began to make itself audibie. Oné day, 


while I was chatting with a number of 
young men, they spoke of the emeralds, 
and a simpleton finally made a sneering 
remark about the woman. 

‘The idiot’s words aroused my ire, 
especially because the rest agreed to them. 
But [restrained myself. Woat right had I 
to defeud that woman? But before a 
quarter of an honr had elapsed 1 fonnd 
occasion to pick a quarrel with him, and I 
contradicted him so flatly and was so ag- 
gressive, that a duel was the upshot of the 
affair. 

_**My friends were astonished that I had 


songht a duel’for such a ‘simple cause, as 
well as that I would not listen to. any ex- 
planation. I fought, but I cannot say 
whether successfully or not, for though I 
saw my opponent fall, yet Lt felt atthe 
same moment that my own eyes were dazed. 
My ears buzzed, and I also fell, danger- 
ously wounded in the breast. They carried 
me to my humble dwelling, where I was 
seized with a raging fever. I do not know 
all the time I spent in bed, calling wildly 
for her. I should have had fortitude to 
suffer all my life, just to obtain a grateful 
look from her, on the brink of thegrave. 

‘*But it was sad to die without a sirzle 
word from her. These thoughts troubled 
my brain, and one night, while I was toss- 
ing restlessly about on my couch, burning 
up with fever, the portiéres were drawn 
back,-and I saw a woman standing at the 
threshold. I thought I was dreaming, but 
no, for she drew near my bed, where I was 
tossing about in distress, and as she raised 
her vail, I saw a tear gleaming on her 
cheek. It was she. 

‘‘T raised myself with staring eyes, and 
—just at that moment arrived at Duran’s 
jewelry establishment.” 

‘‘What do you mean?” I interrupted, as 
my friend diverged in this manner from 
his story. ‘*Were you not wounded, and 
lying on your back in bed?” 

‘In bed! Whatnonsense! 1 had for- 
gotten to tell you that this was what I had 
been imagining from Samper’s, where I 
Teally saw the set of emeralds, and heard 
the exclamation I have told you of, to the 


Carrera of San Geronimo, where a porter | 


jostied against me, and aroused me from 
my reverie, as I was gazing in Duran’s shop 
windows at a book by Méry with the title: 
‘The History of What Never Happened.’ 
Do you understand it now?” 

As I heard the dénouement, I could not 
help laughing. In fact, I do not know 
what Méry's works refer to, but I am sure 
that many books might be written under 
that title.—[ 7ranslated for Romance. 


A. M. and P. M. 


I have often wondered, says a writer in 
Notes and Queries, what these letters are 
taken to mean by those who are ignorant 
of Latin—the very great majority. Not 
long ago I had the opportunity of obtain- 
ing some slight evidence on this point. I 
had been lunching at the Savoy Hotel with 
a friend. On leaving the hotel by the back 
entrance, my friend’s attention Was attract- 
ed by a notice that that entrance was closed 
at 12:30 A. M. 

“A. M..” he cried; ‘‘why, it ought to be 
P. M.! Here porter!” The porter came, 
and assured my friend that, as I had in 
vain been endeavoring to explain to him, 
A. M. was perfectly right. *‘Of course it 
is,” L added; ‘‘A. M. stands for after mid- 
night; doesn’t it, porter?” 

“Yes, Sir,” said he, ‘‘that’s it.” After- 
ward it occurred to me that if A. M. stands 
for after midnight, P. M. might just as 
well stand for past midday. At any rate, 
it is curious that both A. M. and P. M. can 
each of them be understood to stand for 
two words of which the general sense is 
the same in both Latin and English. 

The Italians are much better entitled to 
use A. M. and P. M. thar we are, for they 
have no need to invoke Latin, and say, e. g., 
‘‘le due anti-meridiane” and ‘le due pomer- 
idiane”; but they do not seem to use these 
letters. I myself have the impression that 
I have seen ant. and pom. An Italian lady 
whom [ have consulted is quite sure 
that they use an., butis not so sure about 
pm., though she believes it to be used. In 
an Italian time-table book I find simply a. 
and p. 


The Bore. 


The man who is not a bore, says the 
Spectator, if he hits on an uncongenial 
subject, very quickly leaves it. The bore 
rasps on oblivious of the mental opposition 
whieh he is encountering. The bore has 
no notion of what is the line of least resist- 
ance. He does not pick the smoothest path 
he can find, but snorts with the utmost 
unconcern down the road of maximum 
friction. The man who is not a bore sees 
in an instant that the story of how the 
village pump was painted contrary to the 
orders of the Vicar’s church warden is not 
interesting to his audience and immediately 
changes the subject. 

Not so the bore. He knows, or thinks 
he knows, what is a really good story, and 
therefore, oblivious of the far-away look 
that has come into the eyes of Miss Jones 
and Mr. Smith, he makes them drink the 
anecdote to the dregs. Unaware that he is 
not sailing down a pleasant stream of talk, 
he does not spare the smallest detail and 
recounts verbatim what the clerk said to 
the pew opener or to the grocer’s assistant, 
who sings alto in thechoir. Itis this fact, 
that lack of sympathy and of ability to 
enter into other people’s feelings constitute 
the bore, that makes it possible for some 
men to be both bores and not bores. 

Carlyle took a friend, and a much young- 
er man, out walking with him, and, in his 
usual way, indulged in a monologue, in 


| which, nevertheless, pj, 
| much interested. Once ort 
_the friend ventured to put ip 
| of objection in regard to some 
Carlyle. This annoye Carl thie 
/and when they reached ho vie j 
| upon his companion and addres 
|the following warning. “Fe a 
/have ye to know that ye’ve ‘i 
\for being the greates: bore 7S 
; The poor man had hardly spain a 
| words, but since these had ' oo a 
they had made him seem to a2" 
| tial bore of colossal p; portions “at 
Many men in this way get apis: 
, bores. They venture to & ain aol 
ment made in conversation gnq_ z 
| branded with the mos: terrifying we 
| These unfortunate persons og 
not bores at all, but merely wn! 
detectors of the laten capacity fi 
in others. Carlyle showed by bi . 
what was indeed the fact, the: be 
friend, possessed the potent ality of “i 
It is true that his great imag nat ' 
ally saved him, but he often ca 
ously near the line. Had he ae — 
man of genius he was, he 
have been the greatest | 


OM 


he inne 


bor ‘ 
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The Kindergarten in Ameng 





Of the sixteen American 
population of over 200 000 
| four— Philadelphia, Boston, ¥ 
j and St. Louis—writes Talcott wy ag 
| the Century, have incorporated the ki 
garten on any large scale jr 


1D thelr py 
school systems. Four more—Ney . 
Chicago, Brooklyn, and Bufo 
kindergarten associatious organized 


troduce the new method as a part ofs 
public educaton. In San Franciseoy 
gartens are maintained with no Ap pang 
expectation of uniting them to the s 
school system. Only Balimore, (incigag! 
Cleveland, and Detroit, among the 
cities left—the other three belng Pig 
Washington, and New Orleansy _ 
turned as having charitable or; 
associations supporting kindergartes 
1887—88, forty-six lesser places og 
named as having ‘‘one or more tins 
gartens, mostly experimental,” coupes 
with public schools. 

The entire work of providing s oui 
education for children from thre we 
years of age is still in this stage ip @& 
country. Contrast this with fue 
where the écoles maternelies, bega ® 
Oberlin in 1771, and given new life a 
by Mme. Millet, have -ubsiantially dopa 
the Frobelian principle and practke, af 
had in 1887-88 an attendance of 
between the ages of three and six nf 
population only two-thirds that of & 
United States, and having a far smi 
proportion of young children 

Compared, however, with like mot 
ments to secure the sysiem of educathod 
a class, or the adoption of a new systend 
teaching, the kindergarten movement my 
fairly beconsidered unrivaled in the bist 
of national education. ‘‘The good Lat 
could not be everywhere, therefore 
made mothers,” said the Jewish ma 
familiar with that type of Jewinh mote 
hood which in its supreme menifesteis 
at Nazareth bas transfigured the oft 
estimate, and influence of womache 
throughout the civilized world. 

‘The cause of these schools, rounding @ 
the work and supplementing the respout 
bility of mothers, rich or poor, has sppetst 
to the maternal instinct of women wit 
ever it has been presented. The moremeli 
has been essentially theirs. They hare # 
it, supported its schools, oflicered — 
sociations, and urged its agitation. 
same work remains to be done through® 
the land. There is not a city, 4 viles 3 
a hamlet which will not be the Detter > 
a kindergarten association. Expos 
has amply proved that these eres" . 
never be introduced or established a 
by self-sacrificing pressure ee 
have vanished. Teachers have — ' 
Expenses have been reduceed. Per 
needed only the personal ¢# ae — 
able for general success and weirs 
adoption. 


Old Newspapers. 





Since writing a few weeks 88° oo - 
spurious copies of ancient B pes me of 
otper rare publications, 5 (Cr dt 
Dr. Samuel A. Green, I have re” 
‘number of inquiries, says ‘ Tbe crit 
Wingate in his Boston letter ater 
Several collectors want to = so thi 
prints are passed off as 0! “* the st 
| they can guard against them pele thst 
thority of Dr. Green I can 40 

| question. ~esotte Sat 
y He shows that The B ston Gazelle te 
| Country Journal of Marc) ‘: ve in Si 
| taining an account of the mass8°" 

| Street (and,alas for the en\ ape easith 
| days, after the massacre) nocest PO 
‘of these spurious reprints - ro 
ple, Dr. Green says, imagine t = fer 
genuine copies and offer a js tos 
Then another noteworthy f° : iL 
of The New England Courant ° 
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. heing the first number which 
that ™* . of Benjamin Franklin as 
4s a fact this reprint was set | 





nblishe wears a0 from a copy in the 
up not Ay”. Massachusetts Historical | 
Library 2 Dr. Green is well-Known 
= ciety : ’ and was put forth before 
as the ; A Franklin Monument in 


in 
1. It is claimed that 
off on the press once 


RAYMOND’S 


Columbian Exposition 


VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


GRAND SERIES OF TOURS 


TO THE 


WORLD’S 


To be held in Chicago from May 1 to October 30, 


The first party wil! leave Boston Friday, April 28 (thus 


reaching Chicago for the opening ceremonies). 


Trains will be run from the East daily (Sundays ex 


cepteu) during the entire Exposition season 


man Palace Sleeping-Cars and Dining-Cars of t 
and most Elegant Construction 


All Travel will be in Special Vestibuled Trains of Pull 


The Raymond & Whitcomb Grand, 
Oscar G. BARRON, MANAGER 


An Elegant, Commodio 
Exposition Grourds 
the city hotels being seven miles distant), has been built 
for the exclusive use of our parties 


r'welve Admissions to the Exposition included in every 
ticket ; 
Unsurpassed Comforts and Luxuries both in transit 
and w in Cl Ag 
Send for special circulars giving full detai 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 


tne facs' rreat Franklin. 
gsed 5) ~<a Boston News Letter of 
coe News Letter, with one 
ape” says Dr. Green, was 
posel : iper published in Amer- 
cvihyeot or of April 24 only three 
ge ie reproductions are 
copi<* . e Colonial State Paper 
_" - now rests the original 
of f the paper, which may | 
a 4 only predecessor of 
iy “ te tled Publick Occur- 
eS and Domestick. The 
reoces B 
<hai yas used because, as I 
Are this Publick Ocenr- 
—. das a ‘once a 
rences 
M rae y suppressed by order 
eG the Council, on ac- | 
against somebody or 
account of ‘‘sundry 
ceometal @ iin reports” for which 
Council, according to 
“s felt justided ia declar- 
ao the tment.” 
Dr. Gt ons a valuable issue 
ie ews W he saw advertised 
Son an a high price, and 
ns rwards was simply a 
8 h dealer, howeve1 
~ s deception. This paper 
was . Ly Gazette, published 
5 Kingst N nthe 4thof January, 


206 Washington St., (Opposite School St.) 
BOSTON, MASS. 


New England a Savannahs §.Co, 


The Best, The Cheapest, 
The Most Comfortable 


ROUTE 10, FLORIO 


} 


ountains of the Ebeeme 
saves Lewiston, Me., Journal, 








th s none W se summit discloses so} Every Tharsday from Lewis Wharf, 
ereat a0d 80 W a prospect as doves that A ee trip to Savannah. No transfer 
great aod ; ant suse at New Y fo dete at inter 
koown t ir wiih the region as me ine ge by ew York. Nodetention at inter 
Horseback tI ick Mountain is situ- For stateroom accommodations, rates and other | 
sted to the s east of the Katahdin [ron + hag he ese ‘ply ° " DeW. ale Pagal 306 
“ee . i sa fr " littla ashington St., x sine, 268 Washington St., 
Works, & mile re that little or RICHARDSON & BARNARD, Agents, 

" YT] y e ost Oo "4 

hamlet, and ' ng the most sightly, 20 ATLANTIC AVE BosToY 

is, next W tite the highest peak of 

the bbe j \ a 

From its whole Penobscot Valley END A HAND 

Yes before y ne glorious panorama of 

sliver set in the olive green of the forest— | ™ FOR JANUARY. § 

the Twin L Pemadumcook, the Joe | THIS NUMBER CONTAINS ARTICLES ON 

, SNU} f si JES 

Marys, et outlined as clearly as | — . - 
though trace 1 draughtsman upon a ene > Weveecenecceere woe pectaees = - —_ 
sen "he as . y ae ale SAD Y-FPALTMIDE. cee cer eee ceeeee -Frederick A. urt 
Th . ., * of Winn, Presque Isle, 1A Hy mmecccoccccccccccscccce John Errest McCann 
Lincoln and rs to the east are plainly | Mass. Indian Association 

visible; while far awayin th southwest | Women and Drink in Eugland - - ; 
stretches the broad wate P the Sc ic. |. ctttceesseceescersecee weseees rancis E. Willard 
I : . hi ' : " é ! MOE Of bat ~~ 4 yee | Woman's National Indian Association. 

aces, Whlom 4 all upon the St. Croix | Education in Citizenship. 

waters | Tenement House Work. 


While Horseback is visited by many 
Sportsmen and woodsmen, its greatest 
beauty and deepest mystery is apt to es- | 


cape them. If 


t 


Wo the southeast of the highest peak, about | 
4 hundred yards, they would be brought to 
the edge of a precipice whose yawning 
depths might deter them from continuing 
farther. Going a little beyond, however, 
they will have an opportunity of locking 


down the frightful distance of ftve huadred | 





feet. The precipice breaks off intoa pond 

of ab ut twenty-five acres. This little | 
sheet Of water is Known to the few hunters } 
and woodsm vio are aware of its exist- | 


face by the fancifultitle of Lost Pond. 
Beyond the view 
summit of Horse 
Known of | 
are huntec ‘explored for years in that 
region. It is Surrounded on every side by 
4 solid wa granite whose precipitous 
1itempt to scale. There are 
ores to the pond, the walls 
wo into the water, and 


ack Mountain, littie is 


cliffs few dar: 
evidently no s 


POIN¢ tr 
aVllg go lira 


given of it from the} 


‘ Pond, even by those who | 


| 


| 
| 


While it , 

pes ~ - a4 be possible to descend on 
f side,few would like to take the chances 

Ol COMing ba 

te ay rate, [ have never seen the man 
no «& st or | 

a! ay ‘ ‘© has ever visited the shore 

oo gnc r cast a fish-line into its 

a There isa story told of a | 

“Reon os » by dint of hard labor and 

te chor, 7. Ue Hight in the woods,reached 

feels tons : An icy say that this woods- |} 


with some ,handsome trout, 
Der the “0 Ise ‘Ken in any of ponds about. 
Bot Vouch. ue 2p eOry: however, I can- 


, 
Mrger tl 


Man has yet dise thing is certain, that no 
hermit of mm... covered the outlet to this 
closed in by ; eyes bonds, SO securely it is 
the only escang § nesses Of granite, that 
Passave wr. sible is an underground 
Mb Whereit ake if there is one, | 
to be discs : ks the light of day, is yet 
There Ss fs 


dark waters f.. ttn in gazing into its 
y twas wt the summitof its parent 


i 


Mountain, watct 

its far; be ‘tehing the breezes play over 
hunters and ae. OS that as far as| 
ROW, and Pape are concerned it is 
turbed as ty, \ 28¢8 remain, as undis- | 
ide ar. Jondred years ago, before ; 





€d the death-+, ‘umberman’s axe had sound- | seems 
lel of so many of Maine’s | 


foves giants. 


AND ALL POINTS 


SOUTH OF VIRGINIA. 


Ramabal Association, Lend a Hand Clubs and 
Charitable Societies. 


For sale at news-stands. Annual subscriptions 


iowever, they would walk | $2-00. Single numbers 20 cents. 


J. STILMAN SMITH & CO, 


% Hamilton Place, Boston. 





PowpeE 


KEEPS YOUR CHICKENS 
Strong and Healthy; Prevents all Disease, 
Good for Moulting Hens. 

It is absolutely pure, Highly concentrated, In anon 


tity costs tenth of a centa day, No other kind is like it, 


GON 
Neh oS LAY 
a 8 LIKE $ 
CONDITION POWDER 


Ifyou can’t get it send to us, Ask first, 
Sample for 2 cts, Five $1. Large 214 Ib. can $1,20. Six, 
cans $5. Exp’ paid. Sample “ Brest POULTRY PAPER ” free, 
Farm-Poultry one year (price 0c.) and large can $1.50, 
1.8. JOHNSON & CO., 22 Custom House St., Boston, Mass 






Ripans 'T'abules cure dizziness 


CISTARINE. 





NS _ pt. 25c. 1-2 pt. 


‘ei MANUFACTURED BY iS ~ 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO., 


e Newest 


is, and Finely Appointed Hotel oj | 
t never made & S€C- | the Best Cliss, situated near the 


| barn 60 feet long, carriage-house and sheds, aque- 


— ‘sites for orange culture in Flonida, near depot. 
Polish all Metals with 


Everybody Recommends It- |, gmali stream, pleasant location, } mile from 
For sale by all Hardware and Mill | depot,14 miles from the live manufacturing town 
<> Supply Dealers and Grocers. em of Whitman, old fashioned house 12 rooms, new | yonES’ CELEBRATED ALE on Draught 

SS $2.00 per gal., 6Oc. qt., 40c- | barn 60 feet long, wood house and ror get! Price 

ems | $5,500, one half cash, including retail milk 


SAML. KIDDER,60 Federal St. Boston. ‘tools and hay nbarn. (No. 16,577).1 


New York & New England 


RAILROAD. 





REAL ESTATE 


OFFERED BY 





257 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 5 HOURS 40 MINUTES BY THE 


send 10 contsim stamps cor nivatrarea FAMQUS WHITE TRAIN 


catalogue, ‘The New England and the BETWEEN 


Manes ape pre RAY BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


Vin NEW YORN AND NEW ENGLAND 
KR. R. AND ALR LINE ROUTER, 


FOR LESS THAN ASSESSED VALUE. 

In Chelsea, on high gronnd, good neighborhood, 
2 story house, 10 rooms and bath, hot and cold 
water, furnace, gas, set tubs, new range, curtains, | 
wire screens, good stable, 5,100 feet of land, | Leaving either city at 3.00 P. M., due at Termin! 
assessed for $6,100. Price, $5,100. $1,100 cash. | 840 P.M. Sundays, leave at 3.00 P. M., due at 

y t Rox 
(No. 16,599). } ® P.M. This train carries through Parlor Cars, 

A Handsome Estate in Dorchester. vyal Buffet Smoker and Coaches. Dining Car 


Well located near station and street cars, new | petween Boston and W ; 
Queen Anne house, 10 rooms, bath and all moderh | - oston aud Willimantic. Fare 96.00 fa 


conveniences, built of best material in most thor. |C&¢h; $1.00 extra if chair in Parlor Car is 
ough manner, stable, 17,000 feet of land, price | desired. Unlimited capacity on this train for 
15,500. (No. 16,591). carrying passengers. The cars are lighted by pas 

STOCK FARM. and heated by steam. No extra charge for this 
Near the Connecticut River, 100 acres, best of | unsurpassed service. 


} soll deep and rich, cuts 30 tons of bay, keeps 11 


head cattle, 2 horses and 100 sheep, enough fruit 
and wood for home use, good house, ll rooms, | Ticket Office, 323 Washington St., and 


duct water to the building from spring. ‘Price, Depot foot of Summer St., Boston; 353 
$3,000. No. 16,502). Broadway, and Grand Central Depot, 
ARREDONDO, ALACHUA CO., FLA. New York. 
Owner's business in the north forces him to sell. | J. D. BARTON, General Superintendent. 
| 20 acres, 8 under cultivation, 5 acres in oranges A.C. KENDALL, General Passenger Agent 
| which blossomed for the firet time in 1891, peaches* “ize . 8 oun 
}plums, fgg, prunes, pears, bananas, etc., house 5 | - 
|} rooms, broad piazza, covered with vines, stable | . 
jand 2 sheds; the grounds are ornamented with | 
| flowers and semi-tropical plants. Price, $2,300. | se 
| 2 horses, colt, farm wagon, harness and farming 
itools. Located Il mile from station and village; Passenger Trains. 
j willexchange for property near Boston. No 
| 16,112). On and after Oct. 10, 1892, 


‘SDF, qi S ] : P ‘'LUB GROUNDS. 
ee eee eee eee), | TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA. 
In Hamilton—10 acres, cuts 50 tons hay, milk | TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST 


} sold at door, 100 choice fruit trees, 2-story honse, . Bd 

|} 12 rooms, aqueduct water, 2 barns, granary and | 6 45 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 

sheda. Price, 89,000 Apiahy to J. Stanley Bell, ' Albany. > 8S, PARLOR CAR f 

‘Topsfield, or Geo. H. Chapin & Co., 257 Washing- | g 0 p ae EXPRESS, I 4 CA or 
134 r 


ton St. (No. 16,489). ’ 
; , A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
A BARGAIN. | 13 Albany. Parlor Car to Troy. , 
Only $1,400, $700 cash, for 90 acres, 14g miles from "3 0 P.M. BAILY KXPRESS, with Sleeping 
village, keeps 7 cows and team, orchard 50 trees, | ‘ Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls ort 
200 cords standing wood, house 7 rooms, barn, | Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to St, 
carriage house and shed, all in good repair. | Louis via my te and Wabash Rys. 
Apply to G. H. Place, Middleboro, or Geo. H. \7 P. M. XPRESS, with Sleeping Cars to 
Chapin & Co., 257 Washington St. (No. 16,255). | Fe Buflalo. Sa ree \ 2 
IN THE VILLAGE. (11,15 ——_- EXPRESS. Sleeping Car 
| Near depot, 2 acres with fruit, pleasantly located | - : . 
lon a Bt. several valuable conse lots can be | . FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST 
| gold, good 2-story house, 11 rooms, divided into 3 | ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 


' { ' | 7 a) a) 7 
tenements, well rented, price $!,800, 4¢ cash. Ap- A. M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon 
| 8,00 


lply to L. L. Fisher, South Milford, or Geo. H. treal. 

| Chapin & Co., 257 Washington St. (No. 15,852).9 10 30 A.M. MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 
WITH A GRAND VIEW. } ‘ Cars to Montreal. 

| . =e P.M. ACCOMMODATION to Rutland, 

| Near Concord, Mass., productive 70 acre farm, 3.0 Vt. 

io minutes walk from station, on main street of an P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 

attractive New England village, deep black soil, .00 to Montreal. 





jeuts 35 tons hay, keeps 16 cows and pair horses, * Daily. 
| fine orchard, 400 bbls. apples gathered in a season, | ‘Time-Tables and further information on appli 
| grapes and berries, e&cellent buildings in perfect ) cation. 


repair, house 10 rooms, 2 piazzas, slate roof barn, 
earriage house and sheds, beautiful location, 
grand view, fine drive, large shade trees about 
the house. Price, $9,000. Apply to L. EB. Reed, 
South Acton, or Geo. H. Chapin & Co., 257 Wash- 
ington St. (No.16,269). 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
Boston, Mass. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL. 


IN A MANUFACTURING VILLAGE. UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 

Over 20,000 people within 3 miles, best of mar-| uropean Plan. Centrally and delightfully 
kets, 9 acres, sloping southeast, keeps 2 cows and | jocated, in the heart of the Metropolis, possessing 
horse, 50 fruit trees; 2-story house 11 rooms, fitted | 4}; modern and sanitary improvements, and are 
for two families, barn, clapboarded and painted, | ojegantly furnished throughout. 
good location and neighborhood, 5 minutes walk | ‘he restaurant and dining hall, including table, 
from two depots. Price, $2,700, $1,200 cash. AD- | service and attention unsurpassed by any in the 
ply to L. E. Reed, So. Acton, or Geo. H. Chapin & | country. 

Co., 257 Washington St. (0. 16,445). | Horse-cars to and from almost every section of 
UNDER HIGH CULTIVATION. the city pass the door every fev, seconds. 

A first-class farm with good buildings, 115 |! GEO, B. DE REVERE, Manager. 
acres, 44 mile from station and village, cuts 60 } aes —. a 
tons hay by machine, keeps 30 cows and 3 horses, | 
200 choice fruit trees, eneugh wood for home use, | 
2-atory house, 9 rooms, shaded by fine trees, barn | s 


80x40, carriage-house and henpery, all in excel. | 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 


lent repair. Price, $3,800, one half cash. Apply | 
*re se, Northbridge Centre, or Geo. H., | 
to J. A. Prentice orthbridg ) eo | Free carriage to and from the depot. Rates 


Chapin & Co., 257 Washington St. (No. 16,511). | 32.00 i 
CO AND HAY FARM. | eS 
TOBAC Livery and Feed Stables. 


y » celebrated Mt. Hermon School in | 
Near the celebrate: 0. ©. ALLEN, Prdprietor. 


Northfield, Mass., 200 acres, best of soil, cuts 150 
tons hay by machine, will keen 75 to 100 head | —— — s 
cattle, bordered by the Connecticut River, orchard 
100 trees, 40 acres woodland, 2-story slated roof 
house, 12 rooms, 3 large barns and ice house, all in . 
excellent condition. Price, $10,000, $3,000 cash. 
Milk sales $1,500 yearly, 5 tons tobacco raised ina 
season. Apply to E. 8. Proctor, Athol, or Geo. H. 
Chapin & Co., 257 Washington St. (No. 15,410). 

A Model Fruit Farm in Framingham. 


Which for years has been a source of pride und European plan. Dining Room 
pleasure to the owner, who has spared neither 


time nor expense to beantify the estate or add to and Bar first-class. . 
e fine collection of fruit, 4 acres with 170 apple | 

Soom comprising the best varieties, 52 pear trees, Rooms, 75c., $l and $2 per day. 
cherries, 62 grape vines, thousands of raspberries, 
blackberries. strawberries and currants; very 
pleasant location, overlooking the village; less 
lthan half a mile from churches, schools and 
| station; fine public library; grand view of sur- 
|rounding country. Soil very rich, producing | 
| great crops, the garden being in a sheltered spot, | 
| protected at the north by an arbor vitw hedge, 

| excellent 2-story house, 13 rooms; stable, with 


7 . 
supola and cellar, clapboarded and painted; car- | f Rh W 
views house, all in good repair, insured for $3,400. mpo er 0 ein me, 
ar. | 





Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 


Boston, Mass. 

















JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Price only $3,800, $800 cash, balance $300 @ ye 
(No. 14,297). 


HYDE PARK. 40 Province Court, Boston. 


| Well located 2-story house 11 rooms, garden | —————— 
| 8,800 feet with fruit, near station. Price $3,500, 


| $1,000 cash. (No. 16,462). ; 
BROOKSIDE, MARION CO., FLA. [ [ \ \ 
| Orange grove, 10 acres, 700 trees, just coming ; 
Dest 


into bearing, black hammock land, one of the t 
J. F. KETTERER, Prop., 





Price $1,000, $500 cash. (No. 16,557). 
WITH STOCK AND TOOLS. 
All ready for you to step right in to profitable | 
farm work, 50 acres, level and free from stones, 
orchard, enough wood for home use, bordered by | 


ALE AND LACER. 


SS 

| 180 quarts paying 7 cents for 8 mos. and 6 cents | 
bet mos.; 17 cows, 2 horses, harnesses, wagons, e Chi 
mowing machine, tedder horse rake, allgfarming | 


with laws of ail in press. 


2 


$.7RK eas ie Ge 


Seige 


33 Bromfield and 10 Bosworth Sts. 





GOOD RICH, lawyer, 124 Dearbon street 
cago; 27 years’ experience; secrecy , 
special facilities Ha oo of Goodrichjon Divorce, 
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THE NEW 


“ROYAL COLLECTIONS” 


asued in connection with the WORLD'S FAIR 
so thasvans the progr: es of Music Publishing and 
to show bow fine a book can be produced for Fifty 
Cents, this series is pre-eminently the best collec- 
tion of Music Hooks at this price ever published. 
There are 4 volumes, viz.: 


“ROYAL COLLECTION OF PIANO 
. MUSIC.” 


refully selected gems, consisting of Morceaux, 
. Gatuume, Reveries, etc. 35 pieces. 160 pages. 


‘ROYAL COLLECTION OF DANCE 
. MUSIC FOR PIANO.” 


Well selected waltzes, schottisches, polkas, ma- 
usin, etc. Extremely popular. 46 pieces. 160 
pages. 


“ROYAL COLLECTION OF 
BALLADS.” 


Excellent music, with tasteful accompaniment 
for the plano. 45 bailads. 160 pages. 


“ROYAL COLLECTION OF SONGS 
WITH CHORUSES..- 


Fall of variety, juet the book for the home or the 
glee: club. 41 pest with choruses. 160 pages. 

Each volume is handsomely bound in 
paper covers, and will be sent portpaid on 
receipt of ; 


50° 


DON'T FAIL to send for at least one vol. 
ume. They are really $1 books sold for 
only 50 cents. 


ts for Decker Bros. and Fischer Pianos 
and Wilcox and White Seif-P aying Symphony. 
Pianos exchanged or sold on insta'ments. For 
Musical mMmetroments, Strings, etc., send to John 
C. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-469 Washington &t., Boston. 
C, H. DITSON & COMPANY, 867 BROADWAY, N Y. 


THE SUN. 





During 1802 THE SUN will be of| other of ote vivaciete Dein And one oF 
sn ber wi 


surpassing excellence and will print 


more nqws and more pure literature! american ry] 


than ever before in its history. * 


The Sunday Sun 


is the greatest Sunday Newspaper in the 


world. 


Price Sc.a copy. By mail, $2 a year) 
$6 a year 


Daily, by mail, - - - 
Daily and Sunday, by . 


a. ra 
Address THE SUN, New York. 


a United States; investigate claims anywhere 
vear ie 


1893. 



































FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 


Littell’s Living ~ Age 
Has stood Peerless in the realm of Period- 
teal Literature. 
It selects from the whole wide flel | of 
EUROPEAN PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
the best articles py 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 

in every department, 

saat om Awe Figg ot » nama 
Pietiqn and Peetry. 


“Only the best has ever filled its pages beat 
t rendered {n the purect Ration Weems 


poor or unworthy ever appeared in the co! 
umne of Tuk Livine - Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, April, 78, 4908, _ ~ 
A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives more than 
Three end a Thousand 
double-column octavo pages of reading matter 
voor forming four volumes; presenting a mass 


Unequalied in quality and quantity 

by anv er publication in the country. 

The quickened interest in things historical 
enabled the publishers to make a Most Happy 
Atrangement whereby they can present one of 
THE MOST LIBERAL OFFERS 
ever made for the consideration of intelligent 
ciaes Of American readers, viz.: & 98-00 copy of 
RIDPATH'’'S HISTORY OF THE U. &. 
at the nominal price cf 50 cents, when taken in 
connection with THE Livige AGE. ~ 


Rldpath's History ofthe U's. of Amerteas 8.00 | $8.50 


This bi has received the em endorse. 
ment of ng educators and of the press of 


The publishers of THE LIVING AGE are 
having prepared for their use A SPECIAL 
EDITION of this great work, which, by 
the addition of new matter appearing in 


no previous edition, will bring the his- 
tory down to the present time. It will be 
printed in bold, clear type, on heavy, 
white. book paper and im extra 
Qne cloth, making one large Octavo 
volume of ever 800 pages. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 
The price gwen above inciudes postage on TRE 
LIVING San Sa. The book must be cont at the 
subscriber's expense. 
THE LIVING AGE is published weekly at $8.00 
year, free of postage. a ° 
TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS ror THE YEAR 
jeden Sa swieiel choonare oe issues con- 
n u ry Fran editor 
of THE FORTRIGHTLY Harizw, quilted Ponere 
Ghab-Frinns tee the Beet Meme and Foreign Litera- 


of our vivacious A 
bseri M fad 
For $10.50, Tu Lame ‘hen and of the 

one 
or Harper's Weekly or 
$9.50, gh F Pad Jad Scribner's ‘Mage ved 
’ a 
Son ae Magazine 


or. 
Rates for clu THE Livine AGE with 
chan ous caer petitineet ain be sent on applice- 


Sample copies of TAR LIVING AGE, 15 cts. each. 
Address, LITTELL & CO., Borton. 


wae SNOW, CHURCH & CO, 


9 Franklin St., Bost-n, Mass. 


GENERAL BUSINESS AGENCY, 


‘Prosecute and defend suite in any Court in the 





JANUARY 


ELL & Ol 





DRESS MAKING 


DEPARTMENT. 





Grand Mark 


Some exquisite French Em- 
broidered Dentelles and Satin 
Tabliers with Pearls and Jet, viz.. 


1 Laee Tablier, elegantly embroidered in 
Geld and Pearls, Cost $85.00, 


Now $50.00. 

1 White Satin Tablier, elaborately em- 
broidered with Jets and Corsage to 
match, all hand embroidered, co-t 
$125.00, 


Now &70.00,: 


1 Elegant Evening Robe, in Pink Ground 
with Gray Stripe Moire Antique, front 
and corsage handsomely trimmed with 
Pearls, cost $350.00, 


Now $90.90. 


1 Handsome Paris Crepon Ball Press. 
trimmed with black lace, jet and ostrich 
feathers, cost $200.0U, 


Now $75.00, 


Down Sale. 


i Paris Velvet and satin R 
trimined with rich Passemen 
aTurquoise, cost $200.00, 


Now 895.00. 
The following are 
less than 50 per cent 
cost to us: 


ception 


tries and 


reduced ty 
- of actual 


i Piece Black Bece, rich! 


¥ embroes 
in Steel and Biack Veiv. soon 


t. 
1 Plece Black Lace, rich} 

’ y embrej 
in Gold and Black Vely«; — 


2 Pieces Persian Embroidered 


Velvet 
sleeves, collars, etc me 


2 Bronze Cloth Tabliers. embrol 
Black Velvet. 


i Tabli r and Sleeves in Myrtle groung, 


dered ig 


1 Piece im Wode Ground. embroidered jg 


Brown Velvet, ‘i 





A Piece Rich Green Embossed Velvet, 


This is the greatest reduction ever made on Rich Paris 





SHEPARD NORWELL & (0 


WINTER STREET. 








Have You Tried It? 
Rock, Rye =~ Honey, 


GREAT FRENCH REMEDY 


For! Ooaghe, Colds and Lung Troubles. 


remedy contains Strictly Pure Har- 
ley, Mait, Rye Whiskey. Hock Candy and 





ANDREW J. LLOYD. OPTICIAN, 
B33 Street, 

5 urch. ic: 

Avoid mistakes: cases stamped witb 

TRADE 





DR. JAEGER’S 


Sanitary Underwear 


PURE NATURAI WOOL, 
Free from POISONO'™S DYES, 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & C0,, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


TRADE MARK, 


NOTEKAY, 


ath, 


HATS 


Ia Leading and Correct Styles. 














L. £.. FLETCHER & (0, 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
(Opposite the Common.) 








YIDEGEES 


a LINIMENT 








E. A. MUTEL & SON, 


196 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


French, Clean and 
i iy fot ond i ben 





agent, uired; recover property ar 
heirs. oie & specialty pno- 





+ Corres 
lence solicited. Special terms to subscribers. 


tablishment. 
nd Union 
—— ee 


Ripans Tabules cure flatulence. 


LADY POOR’S OINTMENT. 
tT CURE 
WILL YOU, 


jate f i 
@ immediate relie 
roth a fieals and dl Wounds of .- kinds, 
Chapped Hands or ps, 
ort ng Piler Tacoma, Salt Rheum, Sore Eres 
or any Skin Disense. As this ointment rr 
tneral or vegetable poisons !t can be a 











Park ard she most Delicate Skin. a sale by all drugs 
St., | or on receipt of 250. by Ja 
oe Bath, NH 


mes W. Fo 


a 








CRAWFORD SHOE 


> 


opel. 





Is sold to the Wearer 


‘make than any First-Class 


t 
< 


at nearer its cost to 


Shoe made in the - 





Se7225 Wash. St., near Thompson's Spa. 


ag-Under the United States Hote}. 
43720-234 Park Sq., nr. Providence Depot. 


aar45 Green & 66 Main St., Charlestown. 


Washington St., op. Globe Theatre. 


‘BDeyiston St., op. Public Garden. 





A Crawlor 


Is the only place in the world 


where you can buy 4 pair of the 
genuine CRAWFORD SHOES. 













coum 
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